The Child Is Father 

to the Man 

HE greatest need in the safety crusade now being 
' carried on over the country is the education of 
every one in the adoption of the safety habit. This 
lesson can best be learned in childhood, because impres- 
‘sions gained in tender years remain more vivid than 
those received later on in life. : 

One of the very encouraging results that the various 
safety campaigns are showing is the appreciation by 
many of our Educational Boards of the need for 
teaching safety in the schools. This is particularly 
_ gatisfactory because the educational fauthorities are 
constantly being urged to include various fads and 
fancies in the school curricula to the detriment of the 
amount of time and energy that could otherwise be 
' given to fundamental studies. The safety habit, how- 
ever, is on a different basis. If it is good for an 
adult, as all admit, it is even more necessary for 
children. : 

The pioneer work done in St. Louis and other schools, 
_ through the efforts of Dr. E. George Paine, former 
_ principal of the Harris Teachers’ College, St. Louis, 
_ Mo., and others, has been bearing fruit, and one of the 
things that is most hopeful in connection with the whole 
_ question of safety is this extending attention to safety 

‘in the schools. Here is a potential field of great 
_ opportunity for managers and operators of electric 
_ railway properties, i.e., so to develop their safety cam- 
paigns that this instruction will be continued and 
extended. i 


ee 


_ Now Is a Good Time 
# _ to Start a Safety Organization 
_ FT HE report of the committee on safety, presented 
bas last year at the convention of the Transportation 
_ & Traffic Association, showed that out of the 131 com- 
_ panies reporting, 50 per cent are spending nothing on 
safety work, and that the other 50 per cent average 
nt only $2,002 per company per year. Only thirty-nine 
_ companies reported that they had departmental safety 
_ committees, while eighty-six said they had none. In 
_ other ways the report of the committee showed that 
_ much more could be done to advantage in the way of 
_ safety by many companies. 
To some extent this can be understood, in spite of 
the fact that organized safety was introduced on electric 
railway properties as far back as 1913 and 1914. Dur- 
_ ing the year's of the war the railways were handicapped 
in efforts to carry out campaigns of this kind because 
_ of the shortage of labor, the inexperience of many of 
_ the new men who were hired and the various war cam- 
_ paigns which were of paramount importance. 
di Conditions are ripe now, however, for active safety 
work, Experience gained during the war has taught 
> effectiveness of co-operative public campaigns to 
ure a definite community object. A great deal has 
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been learned also as to the best way of organizing for 
such an object through departmental and other com- 
mittees and the need for a permanent organization 
if continuous rather than spasmodic results are to be 
obtained. Finally, the train force has become a more 
permanent body than for a number of years past. This 
may be due to the increasing use of one-man cars, which 
call for the employment of men capable of earning 
higher pay. But if these higher grade men, by the 
exercise of more skill in operation, can cut down the 
accident cost, the companies can well afford to pay 
higher wages. 

This issue should be of help to those companies 
planning safety organizations as it gives accounts of 
methods which have proved successful on many prop- 
erties. 


Organized Safety Work Is the 
Price of Accident Reduction 


HERE is a maxim that self-preservation is the first 

law of nature, and the courts recognize “self- 
defense” as an excuse even for homicide. Theoretically, 
the idea of safety first should be so ingrained in human 
consciousness that it would not have to be taught in the 
schools and elsewhere. Actually it is about as hard to 
get the average man to take precautions against acci- 
dents to himself as it is to make him do a great many 
other things which he ought to do but which he omits 
because they take a little time or energy. 

The electric railway has more interest in the general 
adoption of safety measures than any other corporation 
in the community. This is because of the very large 
accident hazard on the streets.. In fact, the public 
hazard of the electric railway company is probably 
greater than that of any other interest in each commu- 
nity, though its legal hazard is not identical with its 
public hazard. But even if there were no legal hazard, 
the humanitarian doctrine would urge electric railway 
companies to take a lead in public safety activities. 

The idea of general public safety campaigns is com- 
It is hard to say who initiated 
it, but in electric railway circles undoubtedly the 
honor belongs to the claims department. This depart- 
ment also usually has accepted the responsibility of 
maintaining interest in the safety campaigns. Un- 
doubtedly it has taken this leading part because the 
claims representatives are in a particularly good position 
to see both the expense and the suffering which follow 
casualties. 

The assignment of the claims department primarily to 
this work on any electric railway is a logical course. 
Real success, however, must come from co-operative 
efforts not only from every department but from every 
one connected with each of the departments. On every 
employee there rests a certain degree of responsibility, 
and especially on the executive, because without his 
encouragement and approval interest will lag and die. 
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At one time the railways thought they had to do prac- 
tically all the safety campaign work in a community. 
This need not be so and should not be so in any progres- 
sive city. For this condition the National Safety Council 
deserves most credit. Through it or one of its sub- 
divisions the forces of the community can be co-ordi- 
nated in accident prevention. If the railway company 
should attempt to conduct a campaign by itself, it might 
be charged with a purely selfish motive. With the work 
under the general direction of a community board, the 
railway company can contribute as much as it is able 
to the safety movement, yet not be accused of raising 
humanitarian issues to save money. 

The two most fruitful opportunities for the reduction 
of accidents on the streets are through the school chil- 
dren and the trainmen. Adults are supposed to have 
learned by experience how to take care of themselves, 
and if they have not, they have no one to blame but 
themselves. But without this experience and being 
naturally impetuous, children are liable to incur all 
sorts of danger, where there are risks to be run. If 
safety can be taught as second nature during the school 
days the lesson will last a lifetime. With the trainmen 
also safety should be acquired as a habit. After all, it 
is only taking thought and care, and adults can learn 
to do this as easily as any one else. That work along 
these lines is effective and has reduced accidents has 
now been so clearly proved on many properties as to 
admit of no doubt. 

As in every worth-while result, however, success can- 
not be obtained simply by wishing for it. This means 
that careful planning, hard work and persistence are 
necessary. Fortunately, experience is accumulating in 
accident prevention work, so that less experimentation 
is necessary than was once the case. Hard work is a 
matter in which every one should share, from the execu- 
tive down. Persistence is largely a matter of organiza- 
tion and individual responsibility. It can best be ob- 
tained when the maintenance of this interest is the duty 
and the principal duty of one or more individuals, called, 
possibly, safety engineer or engineers. 

The qualifications of such a man are laid down in 
this issue by two of the contributors. According to 
these specifications, a first-class all-around man is re- 
quired. But the rewards, certainly in service to his 
fellows, are great. This is one of the positions on an 
electric railway which has been created by modern times 
and should grow in importance. 

It is worthy of note that safety engineering for elec- 
tric railways came into being about the time that auto- 
mobile traffic began to crowd our city streets. This may 
be a coincidence or it may be simply an illustration of 
cause and effect. At any rate, the hazards created by 
automobile traffic have greatly increased the difficulties 
of safe operation by electric cars. The danger from 
careless habits becomes multiplied many times when an 
individual changes from a pedestrian on the street to 
the driver of a car. He then not only imperijs his own 
life and limbs by carelessness also but those of many 
others. 

Much of this increased hazard responsibility falls on the 
street railway company, but it is also shared by every 
user of the street. This is an added reason for safety 
measures at this time. Nevertheless, statistics from a 
number of companies have shown that in spite of the 
increased automobile traffic of the present day, accidents 
with good safety organization are fewer than before the 
automobile era. 
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Recent Car Design 
Has Been Along Safety Lines 


T IS notable that the most conspicuous developments 

in car design within recent years have been in the 
direction of safety. The inventor and car designer 
have been working with the same objects in view as 
the operating manager. Unfortunately passengers will 
insist on taking chances if allowed to do so and many 
if not most of these recent inventions relate to ways 
of preventing passengers from injuring themselves. 

These changes in design and practice have gone so 
far in some cases as to cause complete retirement of 
designs. For example, for many years the open type of 
car with side running board was very popular with the 
traveling public, but the number of boarding and alight- 
ing accidents was so great that railways could not afford 
to continue the use of this type of car in service. Hence, 
no new open cars with side running boards have been 
built for a number of years, and many of those formerly 
in existence have been converted to the type of open car 
with center aisle. 

Boarding and alighting accidents have also been 
greatly reduced through the vestibuling of cars and the 
use of folding doors and steps, together with the addi- 
tion of safety devices, which provide for more efficient 
braking and the interlocking of the door and step 
operation with that of the control and brakes. Com- 
parative records made on the same system with the 
same class of average city service showed that in a 
period of nine months on 130 cars equipped with folding 
steps and air-operated doors there were less than forty 
accidents. During the same period on 700 city cars 
not equipped with folding doors and steps there were 
687 boarding and alighting accidents while the cars 
were standing and 253 accidents while the cars were 
moving. The comparison in this case is one accident 
for every thirty-two cars equipped with folding steps 
and air-operated doors as against 1.8 accidents for every 
car not equipped with folding doors and steps. 

A reduction in the number of accidents occurring 
while the cars are moving can be materially cut down 
through the interlocking of the door and step operation 
with that of the control so as to make it impossible to 
start the car until the doors are closed and the steps 
folded. 

A few years ago only the heavier type of city cars 
were equipped with air brakes. Now we find compar- 
atively light city cars with air brake equipment. There 
is no doubt that this has also been a considerable factor 
in reducing accidents. The use on cars of safety devices 
such as the dead man type of control with emergency 
features of braking received considerable impetus 
through its application and general use on safety cars. 
Many of the features which were brought out primarily 
for this type of car have now been extended to heavier 
types, with great success. 

Great advances have been made in the development 
of door engines. In the first types which were in- 
stalled about twenty years ago there was a source of 
danger through the building up of air pressure when- 
ever the door would bind or meet an obstruction, which 
would then cause the door to close with such force as 
to be a menace to anything in its path. Late types 
of engines can now be adjusted to maintain an even 
pressure over the entire length of the door closing and 
the use of collapsible shoes and other interlocking 
devices makes it almost impossible to have a door acci- 
dent through the use of automatically operated doors. 
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How Safety Week Was Conducted in Baltimore 


Under the Direction of the Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, All Interests in the City Participated in a No-Accident 
Week Last. Month—The Street Railways Took an Active Part 


By L. H. PALMER 


e 


President American Electric Railway Transportation & Traffic Association 
a= Assistant to President United Railways & Electric Company of Baltimore 


HE continued increase in the use of the streets 
in Baltimore, Md., with consequent piling up of 


congestion, particularly in the business district, « 


-has resulted, as in other cities, in an increased number 
of public accidents; that is, those occurring on the 
streets and sidewalks of the city. These accidents come 
under the general category covered by public accidents 
as distinguished from those occurring in industrial 

_ plants, individual homes and places not specifically under 
the supervision of the public authorities. 

In 1921 the press of Baltimore agitated the question 
of increased safety in the streets, and as a result of its 
efforts, particularly those of the Hvening Sun, a ‘“No- 
Accident Week” campaign was planned and put under 


The whole movement was practically assured of suc- 
cess in advance because of the active support which it 
received from the Mayor and the various other officials 
of the city and their subordinates, and from the Com- 
missioner of Police and all of the officers and uniformed 
men of his department, who threw themselves heart and 
soul into the movement. 

The Automobile Club, Association of Automobile 
Dealers, the steam railroads, the street railway com- 
pany and other large corporate and business interests 
of the city joined hands in the movement and lent their 
moral support as well as their active interest in for- 
warding the campaign. 

It was the spirit of whole-hearted, unselfish co-opera- 


, : A MoNUMENT WAS ERECTED ON A PROMINENT SQUARE AND DEDICATED BY THE MAYOR DURING No-ACCIDENT WEEK 


way to cover the entire State. After considerable prepa- 
ration this was carried out during the month of July 
and resulted in an appreciable decrease in the number 
of accidents, and as well aroused the citizens to the 
need for use of greater precautions. 
During the spring of this year the subject was again 
brought to the front by the increasing number of acci- 
dents on the streets, and a representative committee 
_ Was appointed by the Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ 
_ Association (which corresponds to the Chamber of Com- 
Merce in many cities), with the result that a “No-Acci- 
dent Week” was planned to begin June 11. One of the 
compelling reasons for choosing this June week was 
to get the movement under way while the schools were 
- still in session. It was decided to lay great stress upon 
the need of educating the children, particularly the 
é younger ones, in accident prevention. 
Representatives of the various organizations and in- 


tion on the part of the people, the Mayor, the Commis- 
sioner of Police and the Automobile Club that assured 
the success of the whole effort. 

Particular attention was given to the efforts made 
to get the attention and rivet the interest of the school 
children. This was made possible by the co-operation 
of the Board of Education, which distributed a series 
of safety lessons prepared by the committee. Sub- 
jects of these lessons were: Crossing the Street, The 
Street Car, The Automobile, Catching on or Stealing 
Rides on Automobiles and Street Cars, and Playing in 
the Streets. These lessons carried a direct safety mes- 
sage in a way that school children could understand 
them. Two of them are reproduced on page 110. Teach- 
ers were told that the safety of children would be made 
the outstanding feature of the campaign, and in addi- 
tion to using the lessons they were asked to appoint a 
committee of three children in each classroom to act 


as safety patrols and watch streets when schools were 
dismissed and warn children observed playing in a 
dangerous way. Arrangement was made with the school 
board to have school children write a letter to their 


_ dustries of the city were included on this committee, 
" and every one’ approached was glad to take part in the 
_ Work, because all realized the need for spreading the 
_ doctrine of safety. 
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parents on what they were doing to prevent accidents 
during the week and asking them to co-operate. This 
called for a reply from parents and classrooms receiving 
100 per cent replies received a banner, reproduced on 
this page. To stimulate further interest, the Mer- 
chants’ and Manufacturers’ Association offered several 
prizes for posters designed by school children on “The 
Right and Wrong Way to Cross a Street.” Prizes were 
offered for the best essay written by children. 
Continuing all during the campaign, too, was the 


child who got on a car that day, as fare was paid, 
received a red and white button with the phrase on it, 
“We are helping make Baltimore safe.’’ Special instruc- 
tions were given to all of the employees of the electric 
railway company urging them to observe the particular 
instructions of Safety Week and to use their best efforts 
in all directions to forward the movement. Emphasis 
was placed on the point that the company is constantly 
striving to forward the safety movement and that this 
was an opportunity to drive the thought home to the 


CATCHING ON 


Many boys and girls in Baltimore have been killed or crippled 
“catching on” or “'stealing rides” on automobiles and street cars. 


Why is it that your father and mother say it is so dangerous for 
children to catch’on or steal rides? 


Here are the reasons. 


1. When you catch on the front or side of an automobile or street © 


car the speed of the car is liable to cause you to lose your balance 
and you will be thrown under the car. 


2. When you catch on to the rear of a car you are liable to lose 
your hold and be thrown to the pavement causing a fractured skull 
or a broken leg or arm, or you may be run over by an automobile 
which is following close on behind. 


3. It is extremely dangerous to catch on to an automobile of street . 


car when you are roller skating or riding a bicycle—because the 
speed of the car is so great that you may lose control of yourself and 


be thrown to the pavement or under the car, 


PLAYING IN THE STREET 


Think of how foolish and dangerous it istomake a playground out 
of a public street that is swarming with automobiles andstreet cars. 

Many boys and girls in Baltimore have been killed and injured 
while playing in the streets. 

Why do the policemen say ‘it is so dangerous to play in the 
streets? 

This is the reason: Because when you are playing you are so 


much interested in your play that you forget everything-else and _ 


you fail to keep an eye out for automobiles and street cars. 

Don't play ball in the street- play on a vacant lot where there 
is no danger and more room for fun. 

Don't roller skate in the streets. Youare liable to be struck by 
an automobile coming from the rear or at street crossings. 

When riding a bicycle in the street always keep on right hand 
side near the curb and do not pull out from curb to middle of street 
or turn suddenly across the street. Bicycle riders should learn the 
traffic laws and always observe rules of the road the same as drivers 
of automobiles. 

Girls should play “Hop Scotch” onthe side walk and not on the 
street. When they are hopping about and their backs are turned, 
they may be struck by an automobile coming from behind. 


DON’T GET HURT 


SAFETY BANNER 


awarded 
CLASS ROOM 


1 00% 
GU-OPERATION 
NO-AOCDENT 


DON’T GET HURT 


Number4 (Courtesy of Safety Committee, Merchant's § Manufacturer's Association.) 


NumberS (Courtesy of Safety Committee. Merchant's 4- Manufacturer's Association.) 


Two OF THE FIVE SPECIAL LESSONS SENT TO THE SCHOOLS BY THE COMMITTEE—BANNER AWARDED TO 
CLASSES FoR 100 PER CENT CO-OPERATION 


great influence and active co-operation of the press in 
keeping the matter before the public and in publishing 
stories and articles which xp the whole question alive 
and in the public eye. 


C. W. Price, an,experienced safety engineer, who had ~ 


assisted in the campaign last year, came to Baltimore 
and gave his undivided time and attention to the work 
for some weeks in advance of as well as during the 
actual campaign. 

Each day in the week was especially designated, as 
shown in the official program, a part of which is repro- 
duced on the opposite page. 

The United Railways & Electric Company gave freely 
of the time and energies of its staff to the campaign. 
It provided and operated flat cars, made into floats, 
carrying object lessons as to the results of carelessness. 
These cars were operated all around the system preceded 
by a car with a band, to call the attention of the people 
on the streets and in neighboring buildings to the float 
and its object lesson. A picture of one of the floats 
showing a hospital scene is given. Another float de- 
picted the results of an automobile collision and still 
another the effect of the right and the wrong way to 
play. A B. & O. engine modeled in wood, showing a 
demolished auto and gates at grade crossing, was made 
by B. & O. employees and was paraded TOURS on Rail- 
road Crossing Day. 

Every car on the system had stenciled on aes bumper, 
front and rear, the slogan of the campaign, *#Don’t Get 
Hurt.” Each trolley pole of every car carried a banner 
on which appeared these same words. 

On Street Railway Day 25,000 buttons were distrib- 
uted to children by conductors on the street cars. Every 


public in a way that ought to accomplish much per- 
manent good. 

Throughout the campaign and Safety Week, a great 
effort was made to emphasize the various dangers that 
exist on the public thoroughfares but not to antagonize 
any particular section of the public. By this method of 
working, the co-operation of every one was obtained. 
No attempt was made to shift the major blame on any 
one class of users of the streets, and thus the most 
effective results were obtained, in our judgment. 

No attempt was made to emphasize the fact that it 
was expected to go through the week without an acci- 
dent of any sort. This would obviously be impossible 
in a city of over 700,000 people and it tends to discredit 
the movement when such a campaign is begun with the 
statement that every effort would be made to have no 
accident whatever, and then an accident occurs. As 
a matter of fact, a car derailment causing injuries to 
several happened the first day on a small independent 
suburban line, and in the pictures in the papers the 
banner with the phrase “Don’t Get Hurt” was promi- 
nent. Here the lesson was emphasized in a way not 
desired, yet showing the wisdom of not trying for a 
100 per cent score and leaving an opening for ridicule 
and sarcasm. The slogan adopted was “Don’t Get Hurt,” 
and we believe better results were accomplished in this 
way than would have been accomplished had the com- 
mittee set out to obtain the impossible, i.e., no accident 
of any sort during the week. 

A unique and most effective bit of advertising and 
publicity was a monument erected on the Court House 
Plaza and dedicated by the Mayor, himself, on the 
Monday of “No-Accident Week.” Two pictures are 
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- lives of some children. 


~ given of the monument; one, with the Mayor delivering 


an address to school children and other: citizens. 
This monument was suggested by Chairman John N. 
Mackall of the State Roads Commission, and every one 
felt that nothing could have focused attention on the 
seriousness of our accident situation in Baltimore more 
than this monument. It was unique in the history of 
such campaigns in this country, as far as we have 
any knowledge. 

Two posters were carried on the windows of all street 
cars, one representing a child playing ball on the street, 
running out in front of acar, and the other emphasizing 
the anguish that comes to any one who has struck and 
killed a child. These posters were also displayed all 
over the city, together with al larger poster with the 
slogan printed on it. Twenty-seven thousand posters 
in all were displayed in stores, business houses, lunch- 
rooms, banks and in all fire and police stations and 
public buildings and on trucks and taxicabs, as well 
as on the street cars. 

To indicate the possibilities of providing playgrounds 
for children, eighty streets were roped off for play 
spaces during the week. There is some question as to 
the desirability of doing this, unless it is to be made 
a permanent arrangement, because children afterward 
played in the streets without any protection, where for 
a week they had been taught to use these blocks without 
having to give heed to passing traffic. 

One very interesting incident was the presentation of 
a medal to a policeman for a heroic act in saving the 
A delegation of policemen from 
each station and a band, in addition to the Mayor and 
prominent citizens, participated and good publicity 
resulted. 

On Railroad Crossing Day checkers were placed at 
all railroad grade crossings to observe traffic. Out of 


~a total of 61,301 automobiles observed, 275 failures to 


operate safely were noted, or 0.4 of 1 per cent, while 
past records at such locations showed an average of 
10 per cent failures to operate with safety. The fact 
was published broadcast that such a check would be 
made, and this undoubtedly had some effect on the safe 
operation. Nevertheless, the fact was borne home to 
drivers of automobiles. There was not an accident of 
any kind at the grade crossings on that day. 

The boy scouts gave a life-saving demonstration at 
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No-Accident Week 


Proclamation Mayor Broening has issued 
a proclamation setting apart June 11 to 18 as 
No-Accident Week. 
SPECIAL DAYS 
SunDAY — Safety Sunday observed in all 
churches and Sunday Schools. 


MonDay—Mayor’s Children’s Playground 
Day. Dedication of monument in 
Court House Plaza at noon. 


TuEsDAY—Street Railway Day. 
WEDNESDAY—Taxicab Day. 
THURSDAY—Police Day, 

FRIDAY—Railroad Crossing Day. 
SATURDAY—Boy Scout Day. 

In all public and parochial schools the 
following program will be carried out. 
Lesson in safety each day. 


Each child write a letter home to parents and 
receive reply. 

Safety patrol appointed in each room. 

Poster contest—Ist prize, bathing suit—2nd 
prize, kodak—3rd prize, sport shoes, 

Safety talks with motion pictures in nineteen 
school buildings having auditoriums. 

At school buildings which have no play ground 
the streets will be roped off during inter- 
mission periods, 


Erected on the Court House Plaza 
Monument in memory of the one hundred 
and thirty children killed by accident in Balti- 
more in 1921—will be dedicated by Mayor 
Broening at twelve o'clock noon Monday. 


Schools 


cee 1400 police and other officers of the 
Police police department will wear a large 
badge bearing the slogan “We are helping 
to make Baltimore Safe”. At twelve o'clock 
noon on Thursday, Police Day, in the Court 
House Plaza, Mayor Broening will present a 
gold medal to the policeman who has done 
the most meritorious act in saving life. 


AL 


Posters All trucks, delivery vehicles, taxicabs 
——— and other commercial vehicles on the 
street have been requested to carn’ 4 poster on 
either side of their vehicle bearing the slogan 
“Don’t Get Hurt”. 

Posters will be placed in all store and shop 
windows. aE ee Fae 


Large striking posters have been placed at 
entrance highways to the city, on all public 
buildings, on bill boards and at railway 
crossings. 

Posters with a message for automobile drivers 
will be placed in all filling stations and public 
garages. 


Band Each noon hour 12 to 1 the St. Mary's 
Industrial School Band will parade the 
downtown sections with safety floats. 


Cars All street car conductors will give 
Street Cars a safety button to each child 
who rides on a car on Street Car Day; 25000 
buttons will be distributed. 

Pennants will be attached to all trolley pare 
ey the City bearing the slogan “ Don’t 
furt”. 


Safety posters suggésted by the Safety Com- 
mittee will be placed in all cars. 


H The Mayor has requested 
Bells and Whistles tre eis berungand 


all whistles be blown at 9:00 o’clock Monday 


| morning, June 12. 


A large Score Board 6 ft. by 20 ft. 
Scoreboard has been placed in a prominent 
central location. 

This Score Board will show the record of 
deaths and serious injuries by days—1921—and 
1922 contrasted. _ 

There were nine deaths during cérresponding 
week of 1921.—No deaths is our goal for 1922. 


jes The Merchants and Manufacturers 
Industries Association has uested four 
hundred of the representative industries to 
carry out the following program in. their 
plants during the week; conduct a safety drive 
among their employees; blow their whistles 
on Monday morning at nine o'clock; place a 


, large poster at the entrance to the factory. 


€ 
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the City Hall Plaza on Boy Scout Day. They also re- 
lieved the traffic officers at their posts and handled the 
traffic on the city streets for an hour, which was an 
excellent object lesson. 

All the police officers wore safety buttons, and there 
was not a fatal traffic accident during the week. The 
total public accidents reported by the Police Depart- 
ment during the week were eighty-six, compared with 
105 during the Safety Week of the preceding year. 
There were two deaths, one a baby who fell from a 
porch and the other a man who was drowned in the 
harbor. There were no deaths among school children 
and only two serious injuries in which they were con- 
cerned. There were no deaths from traffic accidents. 
Last year in the corresponding week there were nine 
accidental deaths. 

Ten thousand “Don’t Get Hurt” triangular signs 
were distributed through the Automobile Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation to owners of motor vehicles and garages. Fifty 
thousand pledge cards, carrying an agreement to obey 
the traffic laws and safety rules of the highway -and 
be especially cautious at street railroad crossings, in 
school zones and wherever traffic conditions make driv- 
ing hazardous were distributed by the police to auto- 
mobile drivers, all over the city. They were asked to 
sign and carry them in their machines. The back of 
this pledge card carried the following safety rules: 


SPECIAL INSTRUCTION FROM POLICE DEPARTMENT 


Due to the vast number of traffic accidents over the country the 
Baltimore Authorities are conducting an intensive Safety Cam- 
paign with the view of reducing them. 

Will you, as a Motorist, DO YOUR PART by complying with 
the following: pane 

Don’t exceed speed limits of 15 miles an hour in congested sec- 
tions, 20 miles per hour in outlying sections, and 35 miles per hour 
in open country. 

Don’t forget to Stop, Look and Listen at Railway crossings. 

Don’t disregard the child on the curb. He can start quicker 
than you can stop. 

Don’t neglect the rights of pedestrians. 
way at street intersections, 

Don’t neglect to approach intersecting streets at slow speed. 

Don’t neglect to give proper signal before pulling out from 
eurb into stream of traffic, first seeing that the way is clear. 

Don’t operate to left of center of highway. 

Don’t pass on either side of a street car that has stopped for 


purpose of taking on or discharging passengers. 


They have right of 
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A DULL HEAD. 


Your undivided attention 


is required to operate 
your car with safety. 


Eyes front 


Never mind the score SAND PILES —FUN 


Be alert and watchful. 


How would YOU like it? 


FOR THE CHILDREN 


Of course you wouldn't! Then move your car 
slowly.around sharp curves: notch your 
controller up steadily and not too 
rapidly and don’t make “emer- 
gency” stops unless they 
are necessary, 


PROTECT YOUR PASSENGERS 
FROM INJURY ! 


PASS SLOWLY WITH 
CAR UNDER CONTROL 


et Se ome ase 


National Safety Council Issues Bulletins Especially for Trainmen 


Don’t fail to give right of way at street intersections to vehicles 
approaching from right. Don’t “hog” your right of way privilege. 

Don’t drive fast on slippery streets. rt 
apne crowd another automobile off the road by driving abreast 
of it. : 

Don’t ignore Danger and Safety signs erected on the highways 


for your Protection. 


In making roadside repairs to tires or engines always stop on 
extreme right side and never at top of hill or on curve. 

This card is handed you through the hearty co-operation and 
support of the Police Commissioner, Automobile Commissioner, 
Baltimore Automobile Trade Association and the Automobile 


Club of Maryland. 
SAFETY COMMITTEE, 
MERCHANTS’ AND MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The street railway company got out a special issue 
of its four-page pamphlet “Trolley News” and circulated 
100,000 for information of the traveling public. In each 
end of each of its cars it also had.a placard with the 
slogan of the week, “Don’t Get Hurt,” in plain view of 
all passengers, with the words: “Of course you are 
interested.” 

Meetings were held at twenty schools during school 
hours, and addressed by the director of the drive, with 
the safety moving pictures. Safety pictures were also 
shown in the parks, through the courtesy of the park 


board, and in many of the churches and Sunday schools 
the safety subject was emphasized on the first day of 
the week. 

Perhaps the most effective and important result ac- 
complished was getting the safety work into the public 
schools. The school board has planned, beginning with 
the next school year, to devote a definite amount of time 
to teaching safety in all the schools. If any one tried 
to pick out the best result of Safety Week, I should say 
it would be this. 

We are convinced that a permanent organization to 
carry out a continuous program of safety work is neces- 
sary to combat most effectively the increase in acci- 
dents, and one of the results which we hope to achieve 
as a result of the last Safety Week is to line up a 
permanent organization. The Mayor of the city now 
has under consideration the appointment of such a 
permanent committee to\take up and carry forward 
safety work throughout the year, and this is the logical 
method to use in safety work, and one which should be 
of great benefit. to the community. 


Investment in Safety Profitable 


- What Britton I. Budd, first vice-president American Electric 
Railway Association, sends as his message with respect to the value 
of actively conducting safety work. Mr. Budd has been one of the 
outstanding figures in the industry in practicing accident preven- 
tion work on the Chicago Elevated Railroads, the Chicago, North 
Shore & Milwaukee Railroad and the Chicago & Interurban Trac- 
tion Company, of which he is president. 


OT ONLY from a humanitarian, dence brings in dollars and cents, but it 


is many times greater than the cost of 


but also from a business stand- 


point, accident prevention is one of the 
most important phases of railroad 
operation. The monetary returns can- 


maintaining a safety organization. The 
public will not willingly patronize a 
railroad having frequent accidents, the 


not be measured alone from the effect 


elimination of which requires continu- 
ous and systematic safety work. 


[PlvrA./ nak 


on damage claims. Of even greater 
value is the confidence of the traveling 
public in the safety of the railroad. It is 
difficult to estimate what that confi- 
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Prevent Accidents Rather than 


Pay Claims 


An Interview on Safety Work with Cecil G. Rice, Safety Director, Whose Activities Should Extend 


President American Electric Railway Claims Asso- 
ciation—He Contends a Large Railway Can Afford 


Into General Community Safety Work—Claims Are 
the Only Expenditures that Bring No Returns— 


to Pay Up to $25,000 If Necessary for a Good Some of the Byproducts of Safety Are Discussed 


ECAUSE Cecil G. Rice is 
B president of the American 
Electric Railway Claims Asso- 
ciation and has been active in foster- 
ing better safety in the Pittsburgh 
district the Electric Railway Journal 
editors thought he might have some 
constructive ideas on the subject of 
interest to pass on to the field 
through this safety number. So I 
called on him and imposed on his 
good nature further by asking his 
stenographer to take down in his 
own words whatever bits of wisdom 
he might choose to dispense. Now 
that the thing is all done it might be 
admitted that there was a little un- 
worthy “safety first” in that selec- 
tion of stenographers, for having had 
some experience with the mutilation 
of copy by public stenographers it 
seemed good forethought to follow a 
plan that relieved me of all responsi- 
bility as to results. But Mr. Rice is 
so alive to the great need for, and 
the immense possibilities of, earnest 
_ energetic accident prevention work 
that his stenographer has probably 
heard much along this line before 
and the transcript was admirable. 

After telling Mr. Rice what my 
errand was, we settled down to the 
task in hand. There was no oppor- 
tunity for him to prearrange a pretty 
speech, so that what follows is a 
good exhibit of the knowledge and 
ideas about safety which are at his 
immediate command. His responses 
were entirely spontaneous. Fortu- 
_ nately my questions were taken down 
too, and these serve to tie the story 
together, and it is presented here 
just as Mr. Rice talked it without 
any “dressing up.’ 

But before starting on the worth- 
while part of the matter on this 
page, perhaps I should qualify Mr. 
Rice for what he has to say on 
safety by recording that in-addition 
to being manager of the Associated 
Bureaus, Pittsburgh Railway, the 
Philadelphia Company and affiliated 
corporations, he has found time to 
serve as president of the Western 
Pennsylvania, Division of the Na- 


By Harry L. Brown 
Managing Editor Electric Railway Journal 


CEcIL G. RICE 
and the bronze tablet he pre- 
sented to the company that made 
the best showing in accident pre- 
vention during the year he was 
president of the local division of 
the National Safety Council. 


Mr. Rice Believes 
that Accident Prevention Is: 


A worthy object 

An Americanization lesson 
A personal protection 

A parental indispensability 
An educational requirement 
business necessity 
profitable provision 
legal precaution 
criminal accountability 
civic obligation 

moral duty 

natural trust 

Biblical injunction 
religious service 
humanitarian demand 
community problem 
municipal function 
civilization debt 
national tendency 
universal urgency. 
labor union opportunity 
paternalistic essential 
capitalistic virtue | 
socialistic contradiction 
bolshevistic opposite — 
syndicalistic antithesis 


Affects Every Human Being 


PPP err errr rPr rrr PP 


* > Ppp 
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tional Safety Council, as a director 
of the National Safety Council, and 
as president of the American Elec- 
tric Railway Claims Association. 

With this background a statement 
by Mr. Rice in his recent booklet, 
“How a Claim Should Be Adjusted,” 
that 5 per cent of the money now 
expended by the industry for claims, 
if applied toward prevention work, 
would accomplish more lasting re- 
sults than any other expenditure, 
was most interesting. He was asked 
if he could “sell” a manager on this 
idea and how he would advocate the 
expenditure of that 5 per cent. 

“T am not a salesman,” said Mr. 
Rice, “but I believe managers are 
susceptible to reasoning based on 
facts. It has been proved that acci- 
dents can not only be reduced but 
in some instances they can. be and 
have been eliminated. The same 
fundamentals which have been tested 
in general industry will apply to pub- 
lic utilities and the public in all ac- 
tivities. Accident prevention has 
long since passed the experimental 
stage. It is simply a matter of edu- 
cation. Experience has shown that 
85 per cent of accident reduction is 
through education, 10 per cent by 
mechanical devices and 5 per cent 
through discipline.” 

“Suppose you were to start in 
with a safety campaign, or any 
safety work, with the authority to 
expend 5 per cent of your previous 
year’s claims expenditure. In that 
work, how would you go about it?” 

“First, I would analyze the fatal 
and other accidents that had occurred 
in the community where the company 
operated and chart the cost of fatal 
and non-fatal accidents. I would 
then determine the different indus- 
tries and people who were affected 
directly by these accidents and form 
them into a community safety coun- 
cil, as has been done elsewhere. With 
this organization I would develop 
safety instruction courses for work- 
men, managers, superintendents and 
others, and sell them the idea of 
safety, which is that safety is a men- 
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tal attitude. The objective is merely to get the individ- 
ual to think of the safety of himself and those about 
him. Unless he is won over to this attitude he is not 
a safe man either at work or at home or in public. 
It is my belief that any human being has a point of 
contact where safety will appeal to him, if that contact 
can be determined. This plan takes into consideration 
that safety must not be attempted as a selfish proposi- 
‘tion; but on broad general lines backed up by real heart 
interest. I mean, more specifically, that a traction com- 
pany should not attempt to do all the safety work that 
should be done with the public under its own name 
and for the sole purpose of saving expenditures. 

“A traction company has two lines of endeavor. One 
is that with its own employees and its own mechanical 
equipment; the other is with the public. Any work 
done along accident prevention lines in churches, clubs 
and schools and any association which brings about 
thought on the part of the individual reacts to the 
direct benefit of the traction company, because these 
same people become passengers upon the cars.” 

“In other words, you would promote traction safety 
by taking steps to interest people in other lines of 
safety work?” 

“May I illustrate by citing one way in which the 
reaction redounds to the benefit of the traction company 
directly. The medical bureau of the Pittsburgh Rail- 
ways examined 200 persons for employment recently. 
Out of these 200 men, eighty had received safety in- 
struction in other companies. The company also got the 
benefit of their training before they became employees, 
for they were naturally thinking and disseminating safe 
conduct before they came into the company’s employ.” 

“What would you do within the traction company 
itself to promote accident prevention in connection with 
the things the company only can control?” 


How TO ORGANIZE THE RAILWAY FORCE 


“The work within the organization itself is upon the 
same fundamental basis; that is, of developing thought. 
To be successful the work must be systematic and per- 
sistent. Brass-band methods are only of use in center- 
ing momentary attention. Every unit within the com- 
pany organization must be organized on the idea of 
safety and the idea ‘sold’ to the men, not forced upon 
them. It must start from the highest executive officer 
and work down to the men on the job. Safety is a 
specialty just as much as accounting, for instance. It 
is not a matter which can be left to the operating de- 
partment, because its immediate function is to keep the 
cars moving. On a property that operates over different 
divisions, I would first organize in each carhouse a 
safety committee with the local superintendent as chair- 
man, with dispatchers and representatives of the men, 
either elected or appointed, and change the personnel 
frequently so as to bring in new thoughts and new men. 
This safety committee would report to another com- 
mittee which included the entire division. The chair- 
man of the carhouse committee would form the division 
committee with the division superintendent as~ chair- 
man. The division superintendent would then report to 
a central safety committee including, in addition to the 
division superintendents, the general manager, superin- 
tendent of transportation and other department heads. 
This central safety committee would receive the sug- 
gestions sent from the other committees and report to 
an executive committee, which would include the highest 
executive officer of the company and be composed of 
possibly five or more executives who would have the 


authority to put into effect any recommendation they 
might approve.” : 

“That organization would function primarily to act 
upon safety suggestions brought up from the bottom, 
but how would you take safety suggestions down from 
the top?” 

“The same organization can be used to carry out 
executive orders. Anything desired by the executive 
committee would be put into effect by recommendation 
from this body to the central safety committee, and so 
on down through the safety organization.” F 

“What would be your means of training employees?” 


SAFETY SELLS ITSELF 


“Safety is something that sells itself if a person with 
a heart and personality and the ability to express him- 
self and having a knowledge of the accident hazard 
finds an opportunity to reach any group of any size. 
Each of the carhouses should hold meetings of their men 
when-the crews are changing, or, if necessary, in the 
evening and the men paid for the time they spend. 
To start with, the accidents should not be discussed 
as a traction proposition, but as it touches the indi- 
vidual, as it affects the man himself, his family, his 
relatives and neighbors. This gets it away from the 
selfish motive. Accidents really have an appeal to every 
human being. For instance, it is possible to show that 
accidents, fire and sickness caused an unnecessary ex- 
penditure of $3,500,000,000 last year in the United 
States. This means a cost of $35 to each individual, or 
$175 for each family of five. This expenditure is un- 
known to most people, but it ig reflected in all their 
purchases. Accident costs are included in the price of 
clothing. A painter charges in his overhead the cost of 
workman’s compensation. It is included in the building 
of houses, in practically everything.” 

“Just how is that reflected in street car fares?” 

“Every time money is spent by a traction company 
on account of accidents, or the claims which follow 
accidents, this takes away that amount that otherwise 
would be available for service and equipment. Claims 
are practically the only expense a traction company has 
for which there is no return. Even in taxation paid to 
the city or county or government there is a return in 
the form of protection and service. Claims not only 
return nothing, but they are the source of much an- 
tagonism.” 

“You make the statement that it is possible to avoid 
accidents on a street railway system. How far can that 
statement apply?” 

“It applies just as far as a company is able to develop 
and maintain safe equipment and train its men to avoid 
accidents, and to educating the public to habits of safe 
thinking and acting.” 

“Then you think there is no irreducible minimum as 
regards accidents?” 

“Tf the work is properly organized, each year’s re- 
sult should show a reduction over the previous year’s 
number of accidents, except where extraordinary dis- 
asters might occur. There is, in addition to the reduc- 
tion in the number of occurrences, what is equally 
important, and that is the reduction in severity of 
occurrences. ; 


“The value and advantage of accident work, how- 
ever, should not be confined simply to the saving 
of claims costs because it has been found to be very 
efficient in developing the morale of the employees 
and in building up improved public relations.”.. 
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_ “Now that is expressing the value of safety work in 

general terms, but some general managers would want 
you to get down to brass tacks, as to the value of it. 
How could you show them that it is something they 
cannot afford to overlook?” 

“A traction company is usually thought of as a cold, 
impersonal and heartless corporation. It is believed to 
be greedy. The opinion of the riding public is formed 
very largely by that which they see of the individual 
representative on the cars; that is, the motorman and 
conductor. You can readily see that if we who do our 
work in offices were forced to stand on blocks subject 


_to the critical gaze of every one who passed, we prob- 


ably would do things that might be offensive. That is 
what the conductor and motorman have to guard 
against. Now when people come to realize that the con- 
ductor and motorman operating the car upon which 


-they are riding are individuals with a heart and family 


and are doing the best they know how to avoid an 
accident, and that the company itself earnestly desires 
to prevent accidents to passengers and to all persons 
who may approach the hazard in any way, there is a 
personal response that gives an entirely different 
opinion of the men, and therefore of the corporation. 
“Some time ago,” continued Mr. Rice, “I was a pas- 
senger on one of our cars when the motorman saw a 
little girl who evidently desired to cross the street. 
He stopped and the little girl started across the street 


but saw another car coming and turned back. The 


motorman locked his car and personally escorted her 
across the street safely. When I left the car, I said 
to him, ‘Mac, that was mighty fine of you to help that 
child across the street.’ He replied, ‘Oh, I have chil- 
dren of my own and I wouldn’t want them to get hurt.’ 
In this, the motorman showed the angle of appeal in 
his case to be the thought of his own children.” 


How TO KEEP UP THE INTEREST 


“Do you think it a good idea to try to stimulate un- 
usual interest in safety work among employees by hav- 
ing large meetings and talks, or is that a form of 
interest that is too difficult to keep up?” 

“Since the objective is to cause the individual to 
think, efforts with groups are the best means of attack. 


It is just as easy, or easier, to impress your thoughts 


upon a gathering of 1,000 or 2,500 people as it is on 
one person. I would think that group meetings are by 
far the most efficient way of reaching the men.” 

“Ts it not true that in times past a good many electric 
railways have gone into safety work with great success 


_ for a while, but that the work has gone stale?” 


“The reason for that is that much of the effort has 
been spectacular and not built along constructive lines. 
While the work was interesting for a while, it was prob- 
ably not systematic and persistent and it was carried 
on under the name of the traction company, which 
gave those unfriendly to the traction company an oppor- 
tunity to condemn and belittle the work. When the 
work is done through a locally organized safety com- 
mittee or council and includes all lines of accident 
prevention and not simply traction accidents, there is 
no let-up in the result. The accomplishment should 
increase from year to year. 

“Tt has been learned that accidents involving automo- 
biles have reached the highest peak among causes of 
fatal accidents. There are 10,500,000 automobiles in 
the United States. That is one for each ten people, or 
one for every other family. They are increasing at 
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the rate of 20 per cent or more than two million cars 
per year. Their development and general use has far 
outdistanced the means provided to control them. 
Nevertheless, it is possible to control them. First, the 
manufacturer of the car should sell the idea of safety 
with the car itself. When a person is learning tio 
operate his car he is susceptible to advice and would 
then receive safety suggestions he would laugh at and 
ignore after he had become an expert driver. 

“The second step, in which a traction company can 
assist, is in forming and securing enforcement for 
uniform traffic laws. When the automobile was used for 
short jaunts from the owner’s home to the office, the 
traffic laws then in effect were sufficient, but now a 
week-end trip may take a car into several different 
states, each with different traffic conditions and rules. 
Support should be given to organized efforts being made 
for uniform traffic laws. 

“Third, it should be brought about that before a per- 
son is permitted to drive a car he should demonstrate 
his mental fitness and physical ability. It is ridiculous 
that any individual, in most states, can secure a license 
upon mere application. Before a person can operate 
a steam engine he must pass an examination. It is 


‘criminal for a man to carry firearms, where he must 


develop an intent to do some harm before it becomes 
dangerous. An automobile has many times as many 
possible victims and the injury is without intent, but 
there is no reason why a careless automobile driver 
should not be as criminal as the carrier of a revolver. 

“The next thing to bring about is the strict and 
impartial enforcement of traffic laws by city, county 
and state authorities. The next step is to secure the 
strict and impartial enforcement of traffic laws by the 
courts. Another means of reduction is to organize safe 
drivers’ clubs, interesting the owners, the drivers and 
those who superintend the operation of large fleets of 
cars, and hold meetings which are attended by the driv- 
ers. The same appeal may be made to them as is made 
to any workman and thus bring about a public senti- 
ment which is reflected in the enforcement of the laws.” 


CONTEST PuTS ZEST INTO SAFETY 


“In planning safety work on a railway property is not 
a good deal to be accomplished by fostering competition 
in accident records among the various divisions?” 

“No division superintendent can operate and control 
his division efficiently without a knowledge of what is 
occurring upon his division. Only by comparison with 
the results obtained upon other divisions can he deter- 
mine what should be accomplished. Competition is one 
of many means, but always the objective should be kept 
in mind: to develop a mental attitude. My experience 
has been that division superintendents are so intensely 
human that there is temptation to excuse themselves. 
The most frequent excuse found is—I report every acci- 
dent occurrence on my division but some of the other 
fellows don’t.’ 

“To overcome this overworked excuse, certain points 
of comparison should be developed. I would suggest 
something like this: First, the average number of 
witnesses per accident; second, the per cent of unre- 
ported accidents to the total number of accidents; third, 
the number of accidents per fatality; fourth, the num- 
ber of accidents per million car-miles; fifth, the number 
of accidents per million passengers; sixth, the number 
of accidents per suit entered; seventh, the cost of acci- 
dents per million car-miles; eighth, the cost of accidents 
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per million passengers; ninth, the average cost per 
accident; tenth, the percentage of gross revenue ex- 
pended for claims. 

“T have seen comparisons of this kind made which 
developed amazing differences among the various divi- 
sions of acompany. Of course, there are some operat- 
ing variables in different divisions, but in such cases 
this can be overcome by restricting comparisons as far 
as possible to those conditions that are standard in all. 


SoME GENERAL ASPECTS OF THE WORK 


“The statements I have made are based, for the most 
part, upon my actual experience. It was my privilege 
to serve as president of the Western Pennsylvania Divi- 
sion of the National Safety Council, including twelve 
counties in Pennsylvania, during the year 1921. Orig- 
inally it was an industrial organization. A study of 
the statistics showing fatal accidents revealed the fact 
that industry was responsible for less than one-third 
of the fatal accidents and that. automobiles, burns and 
scalds, and falls, entirely aside from industry, were the 
leading causes of accidents. One thing that impressed 
this on my mind was the case of a workman who was 
given the Carnegie Hero Fund Medal and money for 
having saved a fellow workman who was overcome by 
gas in a pit. This same man shortly afterward, on his 
way home from work, was struck by an automobile. His 
back was broken and for the remainder of his life he is 
a hopeless cripple, dependent upon the support of his 
wife and minor children. This led me to think how 
useless it was to keep a man safe while at work but 
allow him to be exposed to danger in public. Then it 
was that I recognized the necessity for combining indus- 
trial, home and public safety work, because the funda- 
mental objective is the same in all three lines: To 
create a mental attitude that will cause the individual 
to think and want to prevent death, injury and loss 
from accidents, fire and sickness to you, yours and 
others, at work, at home or in public—a triplet ex- 
pression phrased to help put over the idea. 

“If a man is injured at work he at least is given 
medical attention and the workman’s compensation 
benefit. Injured about his home, or on the streets, his 
family is cut off from that support by reason of his 
accident. It has beem shown, based upon workman’s 
compensation data, that it is twelve times more impor- 
tant to the individual to protect himself than to the 
company which employs him. We therefore turned the 
industrial organization into a council having as its 
object ‘safety always and all ways,’ 

“Safety instruction courses were arranged where 
speakers on various accident hazards appeared. One 
of these courses ran eighteen weeks, meeting every 
Monday. evening. The attendance increased from 500 
to 2,500. At one banquet, at $3 per plate, more than 
1,000 people interested in all phases of safety work 
attended. The Superintendent of Public Instruction 
caused accident prevention to be taught in every school 
in the Commonwealth. The city schools took up and 
are teaching safety in connection with their regular 
studies. It has been made one of the major studies. 
Although the Coroner of this county operates his office 
on a fee basis he has been won over to the work of acci- 
dent prevention and is using all personal and official 
power to that end.” 


Mr. Rice was then asked for the tangible results of the | 


Western Pennsylvania Division of the National Safety 
Council. He said: 
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“The effect of reduced accidents under workman’s 
compensation showed a net saving of $500,000 in the 
twelve counties where this work was carried on. A 
reflection of the effect of this work was shown in the 
number and severity of traction accidents, which were 
reduced from a year’s peak of ninety-six fatalities to 
twenty-seven, which was the lowest in the history of 
Allegheny County. In three years traction accidents de- 
creased 334 per cent. In the same county taxicabs for- 
merly had a considerable number of collisions with street 
cars. One of these companies reduced its total number 
of accidents 85 per cent and this reduced the insurance 
premium $12,000 per year—from $800 per car to $75 
per car, which is the lowest rate in the United States.” 

“Your idea is that a traction company should have a 
man who would devote his entire time and energy to 
safety work. Do you think that his attention should 
not be confined to the traction company entirely, or 
should it be given over partly, also, to general safety 
work in the community?” 

“Generally, yes. He should take an active part in 
the work as a community thing. There are but three 
ways to carry on safety work; that is, through organ- 
ized community work, through an organized safety com- 
mittee among employees, or by doing a few of the things 
that would be done by those organizations, although 
they do not exist. The job has to do with human nature. 
It requires an expert to be successful at that. While 
it should not be so, it is my belief that to start with, 
the greatest task of a safety director would be to sell 
the idea properly to the traction officers themselves, and 
to bring about an efficiently developed plan that would 
lead to the objective sought. Concrete detailed methods 
of organization will be a feature of the Claims Associa- 
tion convention at Chicago the week of October 2.” 

“How much do you think a traction company could 
afford to pay for a director of safety, based on results 
that might be expected?” 

“A Jarge property could afford to pay whatever is 
necessary up to $25,000 per year to get a man who 
could handle the work properly. For example, take 
the 5 per cent for prevention work mentioned earlier. 

“A company with twenty millions gross receipts may 
have a claims cost of about 5 per cent or $1,000,000. 
Of that amount, 5 per cent would provide $50,000 for 
expenditure on claims prevention work as follows: One- 
half, or $25,000, for the director’s salary, and $25,000 
capital for the rest of the safety work. If this safety 
director could forestall ten claims verdicts in the course 
of a year he would more than pay for all the expenses 
of the safety work besides creating a condition that 
will continue and increase such savings. 

“There is no other industry to which accidents and 

the resultant claims mean as much as to the traction 
company. A safety director must have highly developed 
executive ability. Such ability is worth as much in 
safety work as in any other line of endeavor. 
. “Tt is my belief that in ten years from now there will 
be no claims departments. Their title suggests and 
encourages claims. The need for having them is re- 
moved when accidents are prevented, All money ex- 
pended for claims is wasted. Accidents can be 
prevented. Claims can be prevented. These are the 
possibilities. That they can be reduced is a proved fact. 
An efficient safety director could, I believe, take a 
property, and under reasonable conditions almost guar- 
antee to bring about a fixed proportionate reduction 
with a fixed expenditure.” 


- 
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Safety—and the Safety Engineer on a 
Transportation Utility 


The Many Duties of a Safety Engineer—What Such an Official Has Accom- 
plished on the Lines of the Beaver Valley Traction Company 
' —The Qualifications of a Safety Engineer 


By W. H. Boyce 
General Manager Beaver Valley Traction Company and Chairman 
Safety Committee of the American Electric Railway 
Transportation & Traffic Association 


cost from 9.42 per cent of the gross revenue 

to 1.96 per cent in 1920 and 2.07 per cent in 1921. 
Accidents, in point of number, eliminating special 
reports required but not classified as accidents, have 
been reduced 49 per cent. 

Up to May 29 of this year we operated for eighteen 
months without a fatality accident. Then there was 
one, for which the company was not responsible, to a 
pedestrian on the street. There has been no passenger 


Q)« safety department has reduced its claims 


force and some of the equipment inherited which did 
not entirely meet with our approval. It was seen that 
our first duty was to learn just what the public believed 
it wanted and then make an effort to give it or make a 
reasonable explanation why certain things could not 
be given. In this we met discouragement. The public 
was not ready nor always willing to believe what we 
gave as our reasons. We learned that what the traction 


company said was “taken with a grain of salt,’ even 
though it was the absolute truth. Organizations had 


FRONT AND END VIEWS OF THE SAFETY CARS IN REGULAR SERVICE ON THE LINES OF THE 
BEAVER VALLEY TRACTION COMPANY 


This car has created a great deal of attention and has been the subject for much newspaper mention in various 


parts of the country. 


fatality in eight years. There has been but one em- 
ployee fatality in eight years. 


We have but three law suits pending, and the last 


five cases tried in court resulted in our favor either 
‘by non-suit or verdict for defendant. 


Our annual gross revenue is about $720,000. Last 
year we collected more than 13,500,000 fares, not in- 


-cluding transfers. 


The total number of classified accidents was 1706, 
including 224 accidents in which automobiles were con- 


-cerned, and of this number 111 were where automobiles 


_ had collided with the rear, side or front of our standing 
cars. 


The first safety committee meeting held on our prop- 


erty was on Sept. 9, 1912. This was three years after 
_I came to the property. 


In 1909 this car line compared favorably with many 


-. others of the period. There was a great deal of preju- 


dice against the property and those connected with it, 


most of it uncalled for. Undoubtedly those in charge 
had conducted the property in a way to compare favor- 
ably with the condition on other roads of that time. 
The usual opposition to a utility and the political bait- 
ing existed to a great degree. 

As a new management we found some methods in 


It has a safety appeal suitable to all who can see 


arisen which had for their avowed purpose improvement 
of traction conditions, or what they considered improve- 
ments. Frankly the situation presented was a most 
trying one. 

H. O. Allison, now our safety engineer and employ- 
ment supervisor, was then general manager of the Daily 
Times, the most influential newspaper in our territory. 
He had been in conference with the officers of the com- 
pany on several different occasions in regard to traction 
problems, and we had learned even then that from the 
editorial sanctum of the daily press could be gleaned 
valuable information as to public sentiment and public 
relations. We knew that the public was not in accord 
with the traction tactics of the day. Many local men 
were interviewed for the purpose of ascertaining just 
what could be done to bring about more harmonious 
relations. 

On Jan. 23, 1912, a letter was received from Mr. 
Allison setting forth a proposed campaign of paid ad- 
vertising. In making that suggestion he said in part: 

Your advertising will prevent accidents through the edu- 
cation of the public. Try advertising for one year. One 
law suit less will more than pay the bill. You should adver- 
tise to teach the patrons of your line what they can do to 
make your service more satisfactory. It will create good 
will. : 
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If you should go along in a way implying that you are 
doing a favor to permit anyone to ride on your cars, failure 
faces you. You should be grateful, not the public. Let the 
public understand that you are grateful and you will win 
its approval. ; 

In that we found the solution. Lapse of time has 
justified the belief. Shortly after this proposal was 
received, with the aid of Mr. Allison, an accident pre- 
vention advertising campaign was mapped out for the 
road and copy was written, considered and sometimes 
rewritten. As the project was so new, frankly we had 
some hesitancy about just how to take the first step. 

One of our first advertisements was entitled “We 
Will Pay If We Owe; We Will Not Pay If We Do 
Not Owe.” Another was a full page of “Don’ts” for 
passengers, pedestrians and drivers. Since then we 
have learned not to say “don’t,” we prefer the word 
‘never,’ and to say what we have to say in fewer 


General Manager 
Safety Engineer, Chairman of Safety Comm. 
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PLAN OF THE ORGANIZATION OF THE SAFETY COMMITTEE OF THE 
BEAVER VALLEY TRACTION COMPANY, NEW BRIGHTON, PA. 


words. Our copy was read and began to have its 
influence. We were then convinced that we had rubbed 
Aladdin’s lamp, and found the gold in “safety and 
publicity.” 

SAFETY ENGINEER APPOINTED 


Until Mr. Allison left the local newspaper field in 
1916 to enter a manufacturing project we collaborated 
on the preparation of advertising for the road. The 
coming of the World War changed his plans and on 
our solicitation he entered the Associated Bureaus of 
the Pittsburgh Railways and Duquesne Light Company 
at Pittsburgh, Pa., under the able leadership of Cecil G. 
Rice. His progress there was rapid, and through a 
special arrangement a part of his time was devoted to 
our company, as we saw the field and need for some 
one learned in safety principles and accident prevention 
and had in mind his affiliation with our property just 
as soon as the position could be created for him. This 
was done in 1919 when Mr. Allison was appointed safety 
engineer of the property. It was the first case of such 
a position on any street railway, so far as I know. 


THE RESULTS OBTAINED 


In addition to the results mentioned at the head of 
this article it has been our good fortune to brine about 
the following: 

1. Co-operation of the public, through an under- 
standing of the problems of the company. ; 

2. Material reduction in the cost of accidents and 
claims until the department has become a revenue pro- 
ducer through the amounts saved from this source 
alone when compared with other years. 

3. Increased fares: Four specific changes have been 
made without protest. 


4. Employee co-operation: The adjustment of wage 
scales has always been. peaceable. During the period 
immediately following the war the employees loaned the 
company $8,000 to assist it over a critical period. The 
employees also have a material interest in the costs of 
operation and expenditures Seo as well as in the mer- 
chandising of rides. 

5. Co-operation of the public in that requests for 
$420,000 for paving in 1921 were trimmed to $15,000. 
Relief has been had on other stretches through the 
granting to the company of a private right-of-way with 
curb alongside to prevent travel on the tracks. This 
has been of material assistance in reducing accidents 
and making schedules. ; 

6. Prevention of accidents: Decrease of claims costs, 
decrease of prejudice, creation of friends instead of 
foes, co-operation instead of hindrance. 

We have the facts tabulated. They are here to be 
seen. They stand as our record and our proof, and 
their study by any railway official in any capacity is 
welcomed. 

Credit for these results does not center in any one 
individual. The entire personnel of our organization is 
important to the whole scheme. From employees in 
minor positions we have received suggestions and 
recommendations whose adoption helped in the whole 
result. Years of growth have been required to help 
mature some of the plans. 


COMBINING DEPARTMENTS 


We combined our claims department with the safety 
work supervision and employment. In doing this we 
did what we consider the only logical thing for any road 
of this size to do. The claims department is called upon 
to investigate all accidents and adjust all claims. Why 
should it not work to prevent them? The men are con- 
cerned in the accidents, so why should not the claims 
department have the say as to the type and character 
of the men employed? 

Our safety engineer has made many contributions of 
safety articles to the public and technical press. He is 
frequently called upon to address various organizations 
on the subject of safety. During the past year more 
than fifty talks have been made in the public schools. 
He is the proud owner of some 1,500 accident posters 
made by school children, following his talks to them. 
These were made on a special card 11x14 in. which we 
supplied. 


SAFETY COMMITTEE ORGANIZATION PLAN 


The safety committee is composed of the safety engi- 
neer, the assistant safety engineer, a secretary, and 
fourteen members consisting of master mechanic, two 
shop employees, chief dispatcher, assistant dispatcher, 
three safety car operators, one motorman, one conduc- 
tor, line foreman, one lineman, track foreman and one 
trackman, and is divided into an executive committee, 
inspection committee and department committees. The 
personnel of No. 1 first aid team is made up of members 
of the committee. A second first aid team is composed 
of selected employees. 

Recommendations concerning any department are 


first referred to the members from that department, ~ 


who in turn place it before the safety committee. The 
recommendation may then go to the inspection commit- 
tee for a complete report, or may go direct to the 
executive committee, which, if approving, refers it to the 
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safety engineer, who in turn refers it to the general 
manager. , 

Under the supervision of the executive committee 
special monthly meetings are held with all employees. 
Meetings of the entire committee are held at least once 
a month. Each six months the terms of six of the 
members expire and new members are elected from 
nominations proposed by any employee, subject to the 
vote of the remaining members of the committee. The 
secretary of the committee has charge of all records. 

In our opinion no public utility is complete without 
its safety committee. Any public utility having experi- 
ence with the work of such a committee will never after 
be without it. On this and the next 
page some of the activities of our 
safety department are listed. 


THE QUALIFICATIONS OF A 
SAFETY ENGINEER 


Complying with the editor’s re- 
quest that I analyze the qualifications 
of a man best fitted to become a 
safety engineer on a public utility, I 
should first say that this is a posi- 
tion that requires careful consider- 
ation in filling. Many employees can 
work at it, but few will be able to 
accomplish the desired results. 

If the choice has to be made out- 
side of the organization a man should 
be selected who has had a good gen- 
eral business experience, preferably 
one who has made a success of safety, 
claims or newspaper work or as a 
salesman. The qualifications should 
be those of a successful man in any 
walk of life. He must have initiative, 
persistency, judgment, diplomacy, 
sympathy and an earnest conviction 
of the fact that he is able to conserve 
human life by his work. He should 
possess the stamina, energy and 
vocabulary to express himself in any ~° 
situation that may arise. He must be able to judge 
and handle men. His general knowledge must be 
sufficiently broad to compare favorably with that of 
those with whom he is to come in contact. He should 
be able to surround the position with a certain dignity 
and he should have a goodly portion of authority. 
Preferably he should have had some experience in acci- 
dent prevention work. This is more important than a 
knowledge of electric railway operation, which can be 
acquired if he does not have it. 

If the safety engineer is appointed from the em- 


left to right: 
J. E. Cossin; O. 


_ployees of the company and has had no previous safety 


experience, he should have an opportunity to study up 
on safety organization and methods before beginning 
his new work. This information may be gained by get- 
ting into and keeping in touch with the electric railways 
that are among the foremost in organized safety work. 

A man of family is preferred to avoid the same 
anomaly that is presented when old maids attempt to 


‘instruct the mothers of children in the care of their 


darlings. It takes a man with a child of his own to 
realize what an accident to a child means. 

A good safety engineer is a treasure, because he will 
organize a safety committee and do wonders with. it. 
Without him, such a committee would be like a ship at 
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This photograph was published along house; 
with a first page news article in three Alex Webster, 
daily papers of the territory announcing a 
public Safety Rally attended by 1,500 who 
came on individual invitations issued. The 

* members of the committee are: 
T. B. White; M. S. Walker ; 
W. Ward; W. 
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sea without a rudder. A general manager cannot couple 
such work with his own and get the results desired. 
It is perfectly proper for the manager to work in har- 
mony with the project and probably pass on many of 
the things which are called to his attention. That is 
expected, but for him to be the “daddy” of safety gives 
the child a parent out of place with the schools he will 
attend as he grows up. Safety engineering is a pro- 
fession, a commendable profession and one in which 
a man of the highest caliber is justified in working, and 
it is a work to which the highest type of. men is being 
attracted. It is a work which, when it is once under- 
stood, grips a man’s soul and energy to the point that 
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SAFETY COMMITTEE OF THE BEAVER VALLEY TRACTION COMPANY 


Dana McDade; B. A. Beebout; 
Center row left to right: 
J. J. Tesh; W. H. Boyce, general man- 
ager; Agnes F. Hartman, secretary of the 
committee; H. O. Allison, safety engi- 
neer; R. M. Ague. Bottom row left to 
right: J. W. Kelley; J. R. Marshall; D. 
Lee Noss. 


Top row 
F. Alls- 


he becomes tireless in his efforts. To sow that. seed 
and create that interest among the indifferent is the 
work of a professional safety engineer and none other 
will be able to do it so well. 


OuR SAFETY ENGINEER’S DUTIES 


From our office manual we take the following which 
defines in a general way the work of the safety engineer 
on our property: 


This department has jurisdiction, supervision and re- 
sponsibility in degree set forth and concerning the fol- 
lowing: 

Accidents: All investigation. All inspection. All ad- 
justments if indicated for liability, possible liability or 
policy reasons. Declining if so indicated by the facts un- 
earthed and assembled from all available sources. Prepa- 
ration of all accident cases in suit. All necessary court 
inspection, records, assembling of the facts and concise pre- 
sentation preparation for use of attorneys at trial. Con- 
sultation with legal department. Summoning of and pay- 
ment of court witnesses. Locating of witnesses. ‘Checking 
of claimants pending adjustments and those in suit. Prep- 
aration of defense and presentation of defense facts in 
cases at suit. Attendance at trials. Testifying. Direction 
of engineers’ plan of scene of accident and the photograph- 
ing of the scene. Indexing, filing, and recording all claim- 
ants, principals in no claim occurrences, observers, em- 
ployees, public officials, doctors, lawyers, laymen, and those 
concerned in occurrences resulting in injury, and those in- 
volved in suits in trespass. 
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Accidents: Prevention of. Talks to men. Written in- 
struction on rules concerning violation of and enforcement 
of rules. Bulletins giving cause of accidents, illustrating, 
and making known preventive measures. Training of men. 
Cautioning of men when indicated. Selection of trainmen. 
Creation of desire for no-accident record, and a first thought 
for safety. 

Employment: Selection of all trainmen, source of supply 
and employment of barn, track and office employees. Ap- 
plication records. All inquiries and checking of past em- 
ployment. Applicant tests. Service records. 


Injury: First-aid room, equipment and supplies. Appli- 
cation. Instruction. Recommendation. 
Workmen’s Compensation: Entire charge. Complete 


responsibility as to records, reports, and payment as fixed 
eS provided for under the State workmen’s compensation 
aw. 

Safety: Inspection of property, plant, track, equipment 
and manner of work. Recommendations. Suggested im- 
provements. Enforcement. 

Medical: Attention. Selection of physicians. Physi- 
cians’ reports. Payment of physicians. Physicians’ records. 
Hospital selection. Payment of hospitals. 

Employees’ Welfare: Recreation. Physical reeommenda- 
tion. Consultation. Financial aid investigation and recom- 
mendation to general manager. Housing. Legal_ service. 
Medical attention. 

Funds: Active account for payment of cash releases and 
expenses. 

Incidental: 
kept here. 
hearings. 

Publicity: Construction. Policy. Discussion. 
nation. Verbal and direction of publication. 

Reports: Comparative and accumulative of accident 
claims cost, welfare, traffic, workmen’s compensation, legal 
expense. 

Annual Report: To be prepared at close of fiscal year 
and should contain reports comparative and cumulative. 
Samples of work. . Records of occurrences. Bulletins. 
Suggestions. Recommendations. 


But with all the direction, suggestions and detail 
duties outlined by the Office Manual it is impossible to 
obtain the results desired unless the man selected. has 
a heart interest in his work and is one who continually 
dreams of and then thinks out new ways for accident 
prevention material to be put over properly with em- 
ployees and the public. 


Police report to this bureau. Records are 
This bureau advises and if need be attends at 


Dissemi- 


Newspaper Reprints Houghton Safety 
Circular Entire 


ITH the aid of matter and cuts supplied by the 

National Safety Council, Receiver S. B. Tuell of 
the Houghton County Traction Company has been doing 
some good work among the school children of the dis- 
trict—so much so that one of the local papers reprinted 
entire the four-page leaflet of June 2 issued as the 
School Safety Number of the company’s own publica- 
tion, Traction News. This leaflet carries brief safety 
talks on each of its four pages and carried catchy illus- 
trations. 

The safety message to the school children was put 
across in several ways. One was in the form of direct 
talks to the younger children by the company’s safety 
representative; another was in placing a copy of the 
leaflet on the desk of every high-school student, and a 


third was in the usual distribution via the cars. A- 


little different practice followed in the latter case is 
that in addition to the usual box from which passengers 
can help themselves, there are pamphlet clips on every 
window post. The platform men take care that each 
clip always contains one copy of Traction News 80 that 
the passenger having the circular staring him in the 
face is more likely to reach up for it than if he had to 
take it out of a remote box. The customer may be 
always right, but he is sometimes lazy. 


Reimbursement made through proper department. 


Kiddies’ “Play-as-You-Enter” Safety Car 


ARRYING the message of safety to children at the 

time they are most responsive to the teaching— 
while at play—is the idea back of the “Kiddies’ Kar” 
which the Pennsylvania-Ohio Electric Company has 
placed in Cascade Park, New Castle, one of the cities 
served by its railways. 

A disused small car is used for the purpose and has 
been turned into a play car for the children’s play- 
ground at the park. It has been completely redecorated 
inside and out, the outside being attractively painted 
in white and blue with red trimming. Inside the car 
in the advertising rack are nursery rhymes, pictures 
for children and the like to entertain them. The young- 
sters have the full run of the car and are at liberty to 
play at being street car men and passengers to their 
heart’s content, the car being fully equipped with gong, 


THIS Is AN UNUSED “PLAY-AS-YOU-ENTER” CAR IN A PARK, AND 
THE KIDS CAN PLAY IN AND AROUND It. Ir Is 
DECORATED WITH SAFETY MAXIMS 
fare register, signal bells, controller handle, brake 
handle, and all the other paraphernalia of a street car. 

But while running about, in and out, the car the 
youngsters are met with safety suggestions designed 
to impress them with the danger of practices in which 
children are apt to indulge. Each of the four corner 
panels of the car has been painted yellow and on this 
vivid background in bright red are the warnings: 

“Look both ways before crossing car tracks.” 

“Never touch hanging wires; they may be deadly.” 

“Don’t play in the streets; it’s dangerous.” 

“Be careful always and you will be safe.” 

Then on the bright blue band under the windows are 
painted parodies on Mother Goose rhymes carrying 
further safety thoughts. These are: 

Hey, diddle, diddle, 
The Cat and the Fidd’e, 

- The Cow jumped over the moon. 
Take care when you jump, 


Or you’ll get a bump 
And spoil a whole afternoon. 
Tom, Tom, the Piper’s son, 
- Learned to play when he was young. 
He learned the safest way to play 
Was from the tracks to keep away. 


Before the play car was placed in the park it was 
paraded over every car line in New Castle, carrying a 
boys’ band, which made plenty of music to attract the 
attention of thousands of persons. It will be run over 
the lines of the city from time to time to carry the 
safety thoughts to as many youngsters and grown-ups 
as possible and at the end of the park season will be 
placed in various playgrounds about the city where it 
can continue to amuse the boys and girls and give them 
some safety instruction. 


- 
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Organized Safety Work Pays 


In Addition to Other Advantages Material Reductions Were 
Made in the Rate Paid for Compensation 
Insurance and in Damage Claims 


By F. H. ‘HILL 

Vice-President Elmira Water, Light & Railroad Company 

HE Elmira Water, Light & Railroad Company is 

a combination utility furnishing electric light and 
power, natural gas and street railroad service. The 
total number of employees is about 325. The company 
operates 48 miles of street railway lines, both city and 
interurban. 
' Organized safety work on our property was begun 
about two years ago, at the suggestion of the Utilities 
Mutual Insurance Company of New York City, our com- 
pensation insurance carrier. It was really the rather 
‘selfish idea of reducing insurance premiums which 
prompted us to undertake this work. 

A safety committee was organized, with myself. as 
chairman, consisting of a number of department hands, 
foremen and workmen, so that each department has 
one or more representatives. Then we have also a 
_ safety inspector, a member of the committee, whose 
duty it is to make weekly inspections of all the com- 
pany’s property for the purpose of discovering accident 
hazards. Usually another employee (a different one 
each week) accompanies the safety inspector on his 
weekly inspection trip. Similar inspections are fre- 
quently made by the engineers of the Utilities Mutual 
Insurance Company. 

The safety committee meets once a month in my 
- office, when the recommendations of our safety inspec- 
tor of the utilities company and safety suggestions of 
employees are carefully considered and passed upon. 
Orders for carrying out suggestions and recommenda- 
tions are sent to the proper foreman by the safety 
inspector, and such orders are followed up until com- 
pleted. We constantly invite and urge employees to send 
to the safety committee suggestions and constructive 
criticisms, primarily having to do with accident pre- 
vention, but suggestions along other lines are also 
welcome. Many excellent suggestions are obtained in 
this way. All suggestions from employees are answered, 


telling what action was taken and giving the reason if . 


the suggestion cannot be carried out. 

A typical suggestion was that received from a motor- 
man recommending the painting of the word “stop” on 
the folding doors of safety cars, so that when the door 
is open the word “stop” in large letters is plainly visible 
to the drivers of vehicles following the safety car. 

The meetings of the safety committee are decidedly 
interesting and valuable. While most of the time is 
taken up with safety problems, quite frequently other 
matters of general interest to all employees are dis- 
cussed. The meetings are informal—all members sit- 
ting around in a circle and cigars are passed. As a 
result all the members of the committee feel at home, 
and no one is afraid to give his opinion of the various 
subjects that are brought up. At each meeting all 
accidents during the preceding month are gone over 
with a view of preventing similar accidents in the 
future. tage 

In order to reach all the employees of the company 
directly we frequently hold meetings of various groups 
where a representative of the Utilities Company gives a 
safety talk, followed by a demonstration of the prone 
pressure method of resuscitation. We have also held 


employees’ meetings where safety talks were given to 
employees and their families. 

We also make use of bulletin boards at points where 
they will be seen by all employees. We are subscribers 
to the Elliott service pictures, and these pictures, 
changed every day, are placed beside the bulletin boards. 
On the bulletin boards are posted safety bulletins fur- 
nished by the National Safety Council and the Utilities 
Mutual Company, also notices of our own asking for 
safety suggestions or giving the employees’ accident 
record. As a means of preventing public accidents we 
have occasionally used newspaper space inviting the co- 
operation of automobile drivers in accident prevention. 

Among the tangible results of our safety work has 
been a considerable reduction in the number and sever- 
ity of accidents to employees and a marked decrease in 
accidents to the public. 


ADVANTAGES SHOWN BY FIGURES 


The reduction in accidents to employees can be seen 
from the following table of accidents: 


Lost Time 


Accidents Lost 
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The accident record for 1922 is based on actual re- 
sults for the first six months, multiplied by two. 

The effect of our good accident record is indicated 
in the rates per $100 payroll on our compensation 
insurance: 


Pe AGAOUSE VALS ale ..h ctepreroratsPenMeNe Wromepel «#1 emia ete Gs evazelelaisens, as $3.087 
eeaeriouse Tate TO22 << cms ices ee gicdclas Sevan. peer sae bot Sat 2.233 
Average rate for entire property 1921...................-..- 3.268 
Average rate for entire property 1922...........-.2.02+-+- 2.059 


As our payroll is in excess of $400,000 per year the 
reduction in rates has meant quite a saving in our 
annual premium. 

Another indication of the effect of safety work is the 
reduction in the cost of public accidents on our street 
railway system. For the past five years the cost has 
been as follows: 
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The increase from 1917 to 1919 was no doubt caused 
by the increased traffic and congestion of the streets 
due to the large increase in the number of automobiles. 

As stated, organized safety work was begun on our 
property early in 1920, and at about the same time we 
began using safety cars. The reduction in public acci- 
dent costs on our street- railway system during 1920 
and 1921 is due to both the organized safety work and 
the use of safety cars. It is rather difficult to say just 
how much of the credit should be given to organized 
safety work. 

To sum up, I might say that organized safety work 
on our property has proved well worth while from many 
points of view. It has resulted in a reduction in acci- 
dents to employees, thereby decreasing the cost to us 
of compensation insurance and also greatly increasing 
the morale among our employees because of safer work- 
ing conditions. Similarly a decrease in accidents to the 
public on our street railway system has occurred, with 
a great saving to us in damage claims and a reputation 
of safety for our street cars. To the manager of a 
public utility that has not yet undertaken organized 
safety work, I would say begin at once. It pays. 
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__ [Dorit flirt with Death) || WHEN You 
oe ag (HURRY 


—LURRY 
WITH CARE 


SAFETY FIRST now and you will 


be safe when the Road Rule changes 


Cross only on the cross. walk 
Don’t let children play on street 
Wait until the car stops 
Watch for car on other track 


ERE are some 
typical mod- 


ern bulletins 


in the interest of safe- 
ty. Note particu- 
larly the automobile 


Prepare now for 
January First 
crossing warning 
poster at the top, 
somewhat along the 
same lines as that 
used by the steam 
railroads this year. 


‘STOP! LOOK! LISTEN! 


CGEORCIA RAILWAY & POWER CO. 
, President 


SAFETY FIRST ALPHABET. 


Is for Best, 
And it’s best fo take care 


To see you are safe 
When you go anywhere. 


THE UNITED RAILWAYS & ELECTRIC CO. 


Of your Footing as you leave the car. “A slip, 
or a trip, may CAUSE A NASTY FALL 


SAFETY FIRST ALPHABET. 


( is for Children, 

And wise children play 
Upon the pavement, 
Out of harm’s way. 


THE UNITED RAILWAYS & ELECTRIC CO. 


| | is for Doubtful. 
It’s doubtful if we 
Would ever get hurt 
If careful we'd be. 


THE UNITED RAILWAYS & ELECTRIC CO. 


LOOK OUT FOR AUTOS 


AS YOU LEAVE THE CAR 


The Streets Are Slippery Now and Automobiles Cannot 
Always Stop Quickly Enough To AVOID’ STRIKING 
YOU 
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Organized Safety a Positive Force in Reducing Accidents 


As So Much Depends on the Operatives, the Greatest Care Should Be Used 
in Their Selection and Training—The Collateral Advantages of Safety 
Campaigns Are Considerable—Safety Should Be Made a Major Policy 


By A. W. KOEHLER 
Director of Safety, New York State Railways 


railway field is an institution of recent times. 

Tre last decade has seen it develop from a very 
humble beginning to a place where its positive progress 
is now readily discernible. 

One of the difficulties in the way of the accident pre- 

ventionist has always been the fact that the results of 
his work have been intangible. There was no means of 
knowing how many accidents might have occurred had 
it not been for some restraining influences. The results 
‘have been cumulative, however, and now after a period 
of ten or more years, during which time experience 
has shown that accidents do respond to preventive 
measures, it is possible to gage in terms of reduced 
frequency and severity rates and in dollars and cents 
the actual value of organized safety. 

In a factory, where the process of manufacture of a 
product is largely a matter of repetitive movement, and 
where the worker does not have to contend with widely 
varying conditions over which he has little or no con- 
trol, the conditions are different. Such an industrial 
plant lends itself far more readily to the establishment 
of safeguards which tend to lessen accidents. 

The human element, always the dominant factor in 
accident prevention, plays an even more important role 
in the safety program of an electric railway company 
than in industry. 

Mechanical safeguards have but a limited application 

in street railway operation and consequently a much 
greater reliance must be placed upon the personal re- 
sponsibility of the men in charge of the cars. 
- The motorman who operates a car under the con- 
gested traffic conditions of a city today is called upon 
to confront different conditions every day. Unlike the 
worker in a shop who is concerned chiefly in his own 
safety, upon the vigilance and careful conduct of the 
motorman and conductor depends the safety of all of 
the persons riding in a street car as well as many in the 
immediate neighborhood of the car. 

While the co-operation of the public may be sought in 
preventing accidents through bulletins in the cars and 
such channels of publicity as may be open to the com- 
pany, the bulk of the burden of saving people from ac- 
cidental injury is borne by the men who operate the 
cars. Through a series of messages to the car riding 
public, the New York State Railways are endeavoring 
to enlist the help of the patrons of the street cars in 
reducing the number of preventable accidents. One of 

these is shown in the car card reproduced herewith. 
While a number of persons may respond to these sug- 
gestions, the inherent tendency of the American to take 
a chance is so deeply rooted in his general make up that 
it will require a long and persistent effort to rouse him 
from his apparent indifference to his personal safety. 

Another means which is being employed to reach the 

public is the contribution of safety articles to the house 


(ita te accident prevention in the electric 


organs of some of our large industries. Talks on safety 
before various clubs also serve as a means of awakening 
the members to a realization of the many thoughtless 
and really dangerous practices in which they indulge 
daily. The press gives space to these talks so that the 
public generally is introduced to itself in a light that 
may have a tendency to precipitate some sober reflec- 
tion. The public schools are instilling into the minds 
of the coming generation the fundamentals of safety 
so that this problem may be simplified in time to come. 
The police are co-operating splendidly in our accident 


THESE OBSTRUCTIONS ON THE TRACK HAVE CAUSED DErRAILMENTS 


prevention activities and their assistance is a big fac- 
tor in curbing the reckless motorist. 

It is readily seen, however, that if any material 
progress in accident reduction is to be made, too much 
reliance cannot be placed upon the co-operation of the 
public. 

The major portion of the results from preventive 
measures must come from extraordinary effort on the 
part of the street railway men. A careful selection of 
men for positions to which so great a responsibility is 
attached should be made. It would be manifestly un- 
safe to the public, to the company and to a man him- 
self to permit a man unfitted physically or tempera- 
mentally for a position of motorman to operate a street 
car. 

A man on the front end of a street car must have 
keen eyesight, good nerves, a good sense of distance and 
a co-ordination of mind and muscle that will permit him 
to act on the instant. Again out of consideration of the 
public, the company and the man himself, no man should 
be permitted to operate a street car until he is thor- 
oughly competent to do so and has satisfactorily demon- 
strated to the motor instructor his ability to handle a 
car safely. He should then be followed up from time 
to time to see that he has not developed any unsafe 
habits. Any time spent in better training the new man 
is well spent, as it is the new man who is involved in 
accidents far more frequently than the oldtimer. 
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The conductor, though less able to control the acci- 
dent situation than the motorman, does contribute to 
or detract from the safety of the passengers by ‘his 
actions. 

A door opened before the car comes to a stop may 
mean a fall, or a door closed before a passenger is in- 
side means a smashed finger or worse. A word of cau- 
tion to an elderly man or woman, eager to get off as 
quickly as possible to avoid holding the car, may pre- 
vent an accident. 

Of equal importance to careful men is an equipment 
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that responds in an emergency instantaneously to the 
demand made upon it. A gong that will not make a 
sound or but a faint one, or a brake that fails to hold, 
counteracts the efforts of the motorman to prevent an 
accident. Likewise a bad rail, one that has spread or 
that has become badly worn, paves the way for a mis- 
hap. 

In the accompanying engraving may be seen some 
of the reasons for derailments of cars. Each of the 
objects shown was found on the car tracks in the city 
of Rochester, and several of the larger ones were re- 
sponsible for the car leaving the rails. The bolts shown 
vary in size from 4 in. in diameter to 14 in. There are 
telltale marks on these “derailers’” which bear evidence 
that more than one car passed over them. 

After a heavy rain it is quite possible that in a low 
spot enough water might cover the track so as completely 
to hide from view an object such as is illustrated. 
Even though a car might pass over a nut or bolt without 
being derailed, it is inconceivable that the presence of 
the object would not make itself known by the jolt as 
the car passed over it. A motorman who will allow 
such an object to remain on the track, indifferent to the 
fate that might befall his follower, is not contributing 
to the safety of the car-riding public and his apathy 
may result in an accident which might have been 
avoided. 

The finding of such objects as these on the rails 
should impress motormen with the need for the most 
careful scrutiny of the rail and should cause them to be 
particularly careful in running over track that is 
covered by water, snow or ice. 


ACCIDENT RECORDS ARE ILLUMINATING 


Accident records, aside from being necessary to fur- 
nish the basis for adjusting claims and bearing wit- 
ness to the fact that accidents are costly, ere very il- 
luminating and full of valuable information to the 
safety department. They are the barometers of the 


accident situation and may be employed to serve as 
mileposts in the progress of accident reduction activi- 
ties. By representing graphically all of the various 
classifications of accidents, it may be seen at a glance 
which of the groups are responding to prevention 
methods and upon which more strenuous efforts need 
be expended. 

Thus it is possible to deal more intelligently with the 
accident situation than it is where the situation can be 
less readily visualized, and avoids also a too general 
application of the principles of safety. To tell a group 
of men that a certain classification has increased 10 
per cent is not nearly so impressive as to let them ob- 
serve a sharp rise in a graph which presents the fact 
to the eye in an unmistakable manner. An analysis of 
6,000 accidents, including both serious and minor, — 
brings to light a number of interesting and enlightening 
facts. 

From the accompanying chart it may be readily seen . 
that accidents involving the automobile are by far the 
most numerous. With the. increasing number of auto- 
mobiles that must operate on streets which are no more © 
numerous or wider than formerly, it is plain that phys- 
ical conditions are such as to make for an increasing 
number of motor accidents. Fines have not helped 
matters a great deal so that some more potent remedy 
must be found. 

A locomotive engineer or a street car motorman is not 
permitted to operate a train or car until he has been 
found competent. The movements of steam railroads _ 
and electric cars are confined to a given territory, 
through which their tracks are laid. The driver of an | 
automobile in many cities need pass no examination and 
may drive his machine wherever. and whenever he 
pleases. 


Until the operator’s license is more universally 


adopted, incompetent persons will operate machines, 
and the number of their victims will not be lessened. | 
All of the blame for automobile accidents, however, can- 
not be laid upon the motorist for pedestrians in many 
instances contribute through their own negligence to 
accidents which need not have occurred. 

Next in order of frequency are accidents which 


ACCIDENTS - JUST AS CONTAGIOUS 
DISEASES- CAN BE PREVENTED 
WILL YOU HELP ? 


EFFECTIVE CAR CARD TO CAUTION PASSENGERS 


NY. ST RYS. 


Al- 
though there may be no personal injury the cost of 
these accidents is no small item and adds to the burden 
of expense that must be borne by the company. 
Accident frequency alone cannot be used as a cri- 


cause damage to the property of the company. 


terion of the accident situation. Severity must be 
taken into account as a very few severe accidents may 
be far more serious from the standpoint of the effect 
on the minds of the public, as well as from the stand- 
point of dollars and cents, than a much larger number 
of minor accidents. 

Nevertheless, every minor accident must be consid- 
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ered as a potential major one, for what may one time 
be a minor accident, under almost identical circum- 
stances in another case may be a serious one. For this 
reason no pains should be spared or nothing left undone 
that might tend to prevent those accidents which may 
be looked upon as of small consequence. 

To be successful, accident prevention must not be 
considered as a thing apart but should be regarded as 
part and parcel of efficient operation. It is an operating 
proposition just as truly as are some of the other 
problems which are considered ‘as having a prior lien 
on the time and attention of the operating officials of 
the railway. 

Common sense must govern the administration of a 
safety department in order to command the respect and 
-co-operation of other departments. Nothing will more 
quickly make the safety department a target for ridicule 
and discount its effectiveness than the submission of 
trifling matters to heads of departments busy with more 
importants matters. On the other hand, every depart- 
ment head is glad to lend his assistance when worth- 
while matters that do concern his department are re- 
ferred to him. 

To compare results achieved by one company with 
those of another in a city located in a different part of 
the country may be interesting but no definite conclu- 
sions may be drawn therefrom. Local conditions govy- 
ern the situation in all cases. While certain measures 
that have proved effective in one locality may be used 


advantageously in another, it does not follow that the 
same amount of good will result. 

While the saving made by accident prevention ac- 
tivities in actual dollars and cents is one of the benefits 
to be derived and a very substantial one, some of the 
by-products are not without considerable value. It is 
to be expected that as accidents fall off in number, op- 
erating conditions improve, there are fewer fill-ins, less 
abuse of equipment and a higher morale. 

The value of courtesy, too, has an important bearing 
on reducing accidents. Courtesy wins favor from the 
car-riding public. Even a word of caution, when 
gruffly spoken, loses its effect. A motorman or conduc- 
tor who has treated the people who ride on his car 
courteously has no difficulty in securing the names of 
witnesses in the event that an accident occurs through 
no fault of his. The testimony of such witnesses will 
go far in absolving him from blame and releasing the 
company from responsibility. 

The good will of the public is an asset that is inval- 
uable to any public utility company and one that may be 
cultivated or destroyed according to the manner in 
which it is represented by its motormen and conductors. 

In conclusion, therefore, the most important con- 
siderations in connection with accident prevention are 
as follows: Safety a policy, not a side issue, careful and 
courteous men, safe equipment, co-operation of the 
public gained through various channels of publicity, 
and everlasting effort. 


How to Prepare for a “ No-Accident Week” 


Much of the Success of Such a Campaign Depends Upon Arous- 
ing the Group Instinct, Latent in the Majority of Mankind— 
Suggestions of How This Can Be Done Are Given in Detail 


By FRED M. ROSSELAND 
Chief of the Public Safety Division, National Safety Council 


N EFFECTIVE means of introducing accident 
| A prevention work on an electric railway—or of 
reviving it if it has been allowed to lapse—is 
to conduct a No-Accident Week! The campaign need 
not involve the expenditure of any large sum of money, 
but it does require time—time in the preparatory work, 
time during the campaign, time of the executives who 
are directly responsible, and the time of the super- 
visory force. But the time need not slow up schedules; 
on the contrary, if well spent it will refiect to the 
advantage of all involved. 
_ The psychological value of a No-Accident Week is 
well proved by the numerous drives in this country 
during the World War. Concerted :action of this kind 
arouses the group instinct, latent in the majority of 
mankind, and wins by providing a definite objective 
in the possibility of honor reflected to the company and 
an assurance of appreciation for the effort. It is an 
appeal to the individual and group pride of the employee 
which, properly fostered, is invaluable to the man- 
- agement. 
- A No-Accident Week furnishes an interesting topic 
for conversation and discussion between employees of 
all grades and between employee groups and the super: 
visory force which can readily be developed into a 
valuable spirit of loyalty to the company. In a word, 
it is impossible for a group of individuals to work to- 
gether intensively even for a week. on a no-accident 


a 


drive without developing a new regard, a new apprecia- 
tion, a better understanding of one another. 

In the following outline of preparatory work, I shall 
refer to the person in charge as, the general manager, 
although the superintendent or general superintendent 
or a vice-president may have the responsibility for the 
campaign. 

Having made the decision to conduct a No-Accident 
Week, the general manager will first arbitrarily select 
the week or he may refer this question to a special 
committee of his assistants. In either event the date 
chosen should allow at least two weeks for preparation. 
Three weeks would be better. The No-Accident Week 
may properly start at midnight on one Sunday night 
and continue until midnight the next Sunday night, a 
period of seven full days. Then the executive commit- 
tee should be formed, to consist of the general manager 
as chairman and the four or five principal department 
heads of the organization. If a complete safety 
organization is in operation, this committee may be 
dispensed with and its duties given over to the central 
safety committee. 

The executive committee should arrange to secure 
from the claims department, or the accounting depart- 
ment, the accident record of the company for two or 
three weeks preceding the No-Accident Week and for 
the corresponding week in the preceding year or two. 

Plans should be made to hold a safety rally of all 
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employees—divided into groups, if necessary—during 
the week before the no-accident campaign. These meet- 
ings should be addressed by the general manager or 
by the head of the particular division employing the 
men present at the meeting. The speaker should tell 
simply and forcefully what the company proposes to do, 
what the accident record has been and why the cam- 
paign is to be held. In closing, he should solicit the 
support and co-operation of every employee to make the 
campaign a success. 

At these meetings signed pledges should be secured 
from every employee. The following pledge is sug- 
gested: : 


X. Y. Z. TRACTION COMPANY, 
OMAHA, N. Y. : 
NO-ACCIDENT WEEK 

Aug. 7-13, 1922 | 

I am heartily in accord with my company’s Acci- 
dent Prevention work, and I will make a special | 
effort to prevent accidents of all kinds during | 
No-Accident Week. 


(Signed) 


The dispatchers and supervisory force should be in- 
structed to greet every employee with whom they talk 
on company business with some such phrase as “Re- 
member, no accidents this week!” 

A special letter to be signed by the general manager 
should be prepared to be mailed or handed to every 
employee just before the No-Accident Week begins. The 
letter should read something like this: 

To THE EMPLOYEES OF THE X. Y. Z. TRACTION CoO., 
My FRIENDS :— 

Beginning at midnight next Sunday night, this company 
enters on a No-Accident Week, during which we hope not 
to have a single accident in which our cars or equipment 
are involved. To win. out, we must think and act safely! 

Some of us may thoughtlessly take chances to make up 
time, to finish a job quickly, or for some other reason, but 
we must stop taking these chances. If we all exercise 
every reasonable precaution to prevent accidents, charge- 
able to our negligence or carelessness, during No-Accident 
Week, the results will be a saving of pain and loss that 
we may well be proud of. The company asks every man 
to do his duty to prevent accidents to make the No-Accident 
Week an unquestionable success. E 

I know that you are with us and that you will work with 
me to make our record perfect. 

Sincerely yours, 
General Manager. 


Each day during the campaign—after the first day—- 
every motorman and conductor (or at least each crew) 
should be given a card or slip showing the record made 
the day before, together with a record for the week 
to date, bearing a one-line slogan or one sentence of 
encouragement such as: 


“Do more than ring your bell. 
necessary.” 

“Your co-operation is showing results. 

“Don’t wait for an accident to happen. 
ger now.’ 

“It pays to be careful. 
better it pays.” 

“It would be a disgrace to us if we did not give the best 
that is in us to prevent accidents.” 

“Careful folks seldom are unlucky. 

“We are doing splendidly. Don't ee any rg of yours 
spoil the record.” 

“When caution becomes a habit, accidents will he few.” 

“Tt is your co-operation that is ‘making the No-Accident 
Week a success. Let’s keep it up!” 


Slow down or stop, if 


Thank you!” 
Repor®¢he dan- 


The more careful you are, the 


Each day the accident record of the week to date | 
should be posted on the bulletin boards at the division |} 
points where all employees may see it. This record | 
should show in comparison the record of the previous {| 
week and also of the previous year. These notices | 
should have slogans, words of commendation or encour- | 
agement. 

If the record is clear for the first two or three days, | 
it is advisable to hold additional mass meetings of 
employees to “pep them up” and inspire them to con- | 
tinue the effort. 


ATTENiION TO ADVERTISING IS ESSENTIAL 
TO SUCCESS 


Preparations should also be made to give due pub- | 
licity to the No-Accident Week campaign in the news- } 
papers of the community served by the traction | 
company. It is vital that all the safety committees— | 
central, divisional and-subordinate—be definitely lined } 
up in the campaign and especially delegated to inspire } 
their fellow workers to continue co-operation during | 
No-Accident Week. It should be suggested that the | 
subject of the no-accident effort be constantly brought 
up in conversations and every effort made to make it jj 
the most important activity of the organization. 

Many National Safety Council members conduct an } 
advance advertising campaign among their employees 
during the week or ten days preceding the opening of 
the week. For example, on the first day of the advance 
advertising campaign a large letter N is painted or 
posted on bulletin boards throughout the company. On 
the second day a large letter A is added. The third day 
the large letter W is added. The three letters are then 
allowed to stand for twenty-four hours. Then the date 
of the No-Accident Week is set up thus: 

A W 
August 7-13. : 

This is allowed to stand for three or four weeks and |) 
then the letters N A W are removed and in place of 
them are inserted No-Accident Week, the first letter of | 
each word being capitalized to indicate that they are | 
the same letters previously posted. The next day the | 
same copy, just described, is removed and replaced in } 
smaller letters, and in large letters something like the | 
following is placed beneath: 

“For the Honor of the Company” 


or some similar slogan, which may be changed daily | 
until the actual opening of the campaign or until the | 
end of the No-Accident Week. This idea, which may | 
be adapted and enlarged upon, will most assuredly add | 
“pep” to the whole affair. 

It is advisable to use safety bulletins freely during | 
the two or three weeks preceding the No-Accident Week | 
and during the week of the campaign itself. Many such } 
bulletins may be obtained from the National Safety | 
Council by its members, and home-made bulletins devel- | 
oped on the property are easily prepared at small | 


. expense. 


With these preparations made and the recommenda- | 
tions carried out in “the proper spirit, a No-Accident 
Week should be successful. Executives, however, bear | 
in mind that even though a perfect score—not a single . 


accident during the week—is not attained, the week | 


should be considered a success if a substantial reduction | 
is made in accidents compared with the average for | 
the year and with the corresponding week of the is 
vious year. 
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Conducting Safety Work on a Business Basis 


Quiet Study and Effort, Without “Hoorah” Meetings, Prove Very Effective in Youngstown— 
Solemn Hearing on Every Accident Has Important Influence—Work Conducted 
on the Theory There Should Be No Accidents Whatever 


work on the railway properties of the Pennsyl- 
vania-Ohio Electric Company, Youngstown, Ohio, 
several sporadic attempts have been made to accomplish 
the desired end by means of a lot of “hoorah” meetings 
designed to stimulate enthusiasm. But each time the 
effort has been of temporary benefit, for it was impos- 
sible to keep up the interest. When G. T. Seely, vice- 
president and general manager, undertook to revive the 
safety work last year, a simple organization was 
effected, and the work started out in a very quiet way 
without any attempt to have big meetings or create 
padded interest. The work has simply consisted of a 
quiet, consistent plugging for greater caution and an 
effort to rid the property of dangerous equipment and 
bad practices. 
The organization to-handle the safety work comprises 
a central safety committee and nine local or “intermedi- 
ate’ committees—intermediate between the individual 
employees and the central committee. The central com- 
mittee comprises the general manager and various de- 
‘partment heads. It meets regularly once a month. Any 
individual may make a safety suggestion to a repre- 
sentative from his department who is a member of 
one of the intermediate committees and this committee- 
man can dispose of a good many of the suggestions, 
that is, put them in effect without carrying the matter 
any further. The intermediate committees also meet 
once a month to consider the various recommendations 
made as to improving safety. These committees make 
their recommendations on anything that cannot be done 
and forward them to the executive committee of the cen- 
tral safety committee. This executive committee is a sub- 
division of the central committee comprising the general 


| en to the present plan of conducting safety 
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GRAPHS oF ToTAL NUMBER OF ACCIDENTS IN 1920 AND 
PLOTTED BY MONTHS AND SHOWING 
REMARKABLE IMPROVEMENT 


“Manager, manager of railways, the secretary of the 
company, and the manager of the light and power de- 
partment. If a proposal is approved by the executive 
committee, the work is ordered done and the local com- 
mittee, and through it the individual, advised as to the 
action taken. If action is not to be taken immediately, 
information is given as to why it is postponed and when 
the work will be done. Any matter which is turned down 
by the executive committee is sent up to the central com- 
mittee at its monthly meeting, which considers the ques- 


TAME CARE IN 
PASSING THIS CAR 


DASH SIGN WARNING TO AUTOISTS ON PENNSYLVANIA-OHIO 
ELECTRIC COMPANY CARS 


tion and either confirms the decision of the executive 
committee or approves the suggestion. 

The advantage of the executive committee is that it 
provides a means of giving immediate attention to the 
great bulk of the suggestions made, without waiting 
for the monthly meeting of the entire central safety 
committee. Any steps requiring the expenditure of 
money or requiring a work order must be approved 
by the central committee of which the general manager 
is chairman. Nothing is finally turned down until it 
goes up to the central committee. | 

The members of the intermediate committees are 
selected by a popular ballot of the employees, the elec- 
tion taking place in all departments every six months. 

A similar safety organization and scheme of conduct- 
ing the work is in operation on the Youngstown Munic- 
ipal Railway, which has a separate operating organiza- 
tion but is also under the management of Mr. Seely. 
For the entire system, the Pennsylvania-Ohio electric 
and railway properties and the Youngstown Municipal 
Railway, the number of safety recommendations re- 
ceived and the action taken during the years 1920 and 
1921 were as follows: 


INTERMEDIATE COMMITTEES 


Number of safety recommendations received... .843 

INGImDer sADPYOVEM iiss st etnesi ms oihle aia es ls 6 ee le 660 or 78 per cent 
NN Dey «NOt. ADOROMECiry ant tela ietewm wichess celta. whee 117 or 14 per cent 
INNTHA DOr DSM Gin Serer ere temunie eerie ch. cpnche wie Men ote ot 66 or 8 per cent 


CENTRAL COMMITTEE 


Number of safety recommendations received..... 233 

INTEL, A. DDE OVO wewc bese rryyic eee ate elle etnies Cato 169 or 73 per cent 
RUMEN NOtBADDTOMGG yee dine of. hiimrhe Ge ais ts ats, whsvavaye se 38 or 16 per cent 
IND a OY Ss GN OFS19G 6 OO Ve BR Pc 5c SM Parietl § Car nC ele RARE Ea eae ae nea 26 or 11 per cent 


One thing which has undoubtedly contributed very 
materially to the good record made during 1921 in re- 
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ducing the number of accidents, as shown in the accom- 
panying curves, is the fact that a hearing is held on 
every accident. This hearing is conducted with great 
solemnity either by the manager of railways or general 
superintendent. A stenographic record of the proceed- 
ings is made and the whole conduct of the hearing is 
much the same as it would be in a court. To submit to 
this investigation and cross-examination is not a thing 
that any trainman relishes. Furthermore, there has 
been remarkable co-operation of the trainmen’s union 
in this safety work. When a man has an accident he 
not only must stand investigation before the official 
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a car. A campaign to induce greater care on the part 
of drivers has been carried on by painting a sign on 


the dashes of the cars, so located as to be on the right- if 
hand side on the rear end. Some such admonition as u 
the one shown on the car reproduced herewith is painted | 
in large yellow letters on a red background, this com- | 


bination making the message stand out very promi- 
nently. 
urging the use of care in approaching and passing 
street cars. 5 

Another point in the psychology of the safety work in 


Youngstown is that the management takes the attitude | 
that there should be no acci- | 


dents whatever. It realizes, 


NEW CASTLE 


| 

| a 
| per of course, that some accidents 
Gi 


DISTRICT 


| =a 


LL DISTRICTS 
| 


~ october 19 will. happen, but it does not 


and instead endeavors to im- 
press on the men the idea ~ 


SHARON DISTRICT 


| 


that if the cars were operated 


right, there would be no ex- 


cuse for any accident. 


pany on the present plan 
started in January, 1920, but 


LEFT—TYPICAL SET OF CURVES OF CUMULATIVE DAILY ACCIDENTS FOR THE ENTIRE PROPERTY 
PostepD MONTHLY IN DIVISION HEADQUARTERS AND SHOWING IMPROVEMENT OVER CORRE- 
SPONDING MONTH OF PREVIOUS YEAR. RIGHT—TYPICAL ACCIDENT CHART FOR THE 
THREE DIVISIONS DISPLAYED IN HACH DIVISION HEADQUARTERS 
To KEEP TRAINMEN ADVISED OF DAILY RESULTS 


board, but he must answer to his fellow trainmen, who 
“razz” him pretty hard because of their efforts to make 
the accident record of their division show up better 
than the record for the same period of the previous year 
and better than the other divisions of the company. 
Although no reward of any kind is made to the train- 
men, the competitive spirit runs high. Each month the 
curves showing the number of accidents on each divi- 
sion are posted at the various division headquarters, so 
that the men can compare the results with their own 
work and with that of the other divisions. 

Another part of the follow-up on accidents which has 
proved very effective is the plan of having each accident 
reviewed before the monthly meetings of the local 
safety committees. Reports on the accidents happening 
during the month are read, and the cause and respon- 
sibility pointed out. . In this discussion it is brought out 
what trainmen are responsible and how much the acci- 
dent cost the company. 

The safety work is somewhat intensified by bringing 
in the influence of an outside man. A man from the 
Safety Bureau, Chicago, spends one week a month on 
the property and works with the local committees, talk- 
ing over their suggestions, telling them how to carry 
things out, and giving them encouragement on the im- 
portance of the work. The men look up to him more 
than they would to an employee of the company because 
he is considered an expert on the subject and they 
respect what he says. His week culminates in the 
monthly meeting of the central safety committee. 

A very large proportion of the accidents which the 


company has been experiencing are the result of auto- 
mobiles ‘hittine the «treat cara ne nuttine <n Eos 


1921 than during the first year, 
probably as a result of the 
cumulative effect of the effort. 
The curves reproduced here- 
with show a comparison of the 

daily cumulative accidents for 
‘a typical month — October, 

1921— as compared to the 

cumulative average for the 
same month of 1920, for the New Castle, Sharon and 
Trumbull districts, and for the entire property. A fifth 
pair of curves shows the total number of accidents by 
months for the year 1921 as compared with the total 
for 1920, from which it will be noted that the safety 
work is bearing fruit abundantly. The results of the 
safety work over the entire year 1921 showed a reduc- 
tion of more than one-third in the number of accidents 


as compared to the previous year. The actual figures 
are as follows: 


1921 1920 Decrease 
New -Castle, districtyccid. slants ete 269 403 33.2 per cent 
Sharon, “district.) tahoe ee 448 660 32.1 per cent 
Trumbull -distrieterie eerie sete 458 704 34.9 per cent 
Total) -.. ch itare ge eets see LUT SI Ten, 33.5 per cent 


There have been other influences at work besides the 
accident prevention activities, to be sure. Some of the 
decrease in accidents must be attributed to the fact that 
a somewhat smaller number of passengers was carried, 
although the car miles operated increased slightly, due 
to the introduction of Birney safety cars on the city 
lines in the New Castle and Sharon districts in place of 
larger cars. The Birney cars in themselves and new 
interurban cars of the Peter Witt type in the Trumbull 
district contributed materially to the reduction of acci- 
dents. Nevertheless, in the opinion of Mr. Seely, the 
fact remains that in the cutting of accidents nearly in 
two in the period in which organized safety work has 
been carried on, much of the showing, probably the 
major part, must be attributed to care in operation, to 


interesting every employee in the cause of safety, to 
ronacictent aniet wunreamittinga acreidant nravantian wark 


Several different warnings are employed all | 


recognize this as a philosophy, ~ | 


The safety work of the com- — 


a better showing was made in © 
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Teaching Safety to Children 


Portland, Ore., Takes a Leading Position in Safety Instructions for School Children— 
There Is an Active Division of the National Safety Council and 
a Variety of Plans Is Followed 


proverb to train a child up in the way he should 
grow, and when he is old he will not depart from it. 
It has been customary for ages to speak of a child as be- 
ing heedless, but many of the school children in Portland, 
thanks to the Oregon & Columbia Basin Division of 
the National Safety Council, assisted by the Portland 
ailway, Light & Power Company, are much less heed- 
less than the adults. 

The Oregon & Columbia Basin Division of the 
National Safety Council is an organization made up of 
the large industries in Portland who contribute to its 
support on the basis of 5 cents per employee a month. 
The Portland Railway, Light & Power Company is a 
member, and B. F. Boynton, its claim agent, is a vice- 
président. of the organization. The city of Portland and 
the Chamber of Commerce contribute lump sums to the 
support of the organization, as does also the railway 
company. Some of the results obtained among’ the school 
children are shown in the accompanying table. While 
there has been an increase in the number of automobiles 
registered in the state and city as well as an increase in 
the school attendance, there has been a marked decrease 
in the number of accidents to school children. 


[= city of Portland evidently believes in the old 


Through action by the Oregon Legislature at its 1921 ~ 


session a very practical impetus was given to the stim- 
ulation of educational work in accident prevention by 
employers. The state has a workmen’s compensation 
law, as well as a state industrial accident fund and an in- 
dustrial accident commission. The action of the Legis- 
lature was to pass two important amendments affecting 
the employers’ contribution to the state industrial acci- 
dent fund. These provisions became effective July 1, 
1921, and provided a reduction of 5 per cent from each 
monthly payment required by the act to the fund, pro- 
vided the employer followed certain rules of the com- 
mission designed to promote safety organization and 
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Portland Public Schools 
ACCIDEN T CHART 


1921-1922 i 


Y,) Dise in a circle below represents an accident to a pupil of the School indicated on the dise 
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SCHOOL ACCIDENTS 


Observe the Rules for your safety—remember it is better to be safe than sorry 


A Green Disc below indicates that your School was on the Honor Roll for the month 


DDO MS 


Rep Disks SHOW 
ACCIDENTS AND GREEN DISKS A CLEAR SAFETY RECORD 


THESE POSTERS ARE IN THE SCHOOL HOUSES. 


educational work and accident prevention. These rules 


are along the lines followed by the National Safety Coun- 
cil, so that automatically each member of the council 
receives a refund of 5 per cent on his contribution to 
the accident fund, if he lives up to the rules of the coun- 
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cil. The other amendment was to provide another rebate 
for those employers having a small number of accidents 
and an added rate for those having a large number of 
accidents. 

A number of ways were followed to stimulate interest 
in safety in the public schools. One was the chart with 
paper disks illustrated in the accompanying engraving. 
This was placed on the bulletin board of each school 
with the name of the school printed on it. Red paper 
disks, to be pasted on the chart, are provided to repre- 
sent accidents in traffic during the twenty-four hours. 
These disks are printed with the name of the school and 
the date of the accident and are pasted in the circular 


= Die ik bn fi 


Aone 


spaces provided in the 
upper part of the chart. 
Three are shown on the 
chart reproduced. There 
are also yellow disks to 
represent accidents on 
the playground during 
school hours only. A 
school that has an accident 
places a red disk in the 
upper row on the chart, 
while in the other schools 
the red disk is placed in 
one of the lower rows. If no accident to any child 
attending a school is reporied during the month the 
school having this clear accident record is entitled to 
a green or safety disk, placed in the lowest row on 
the chart. There are ten spaces in this row, one for 
each month of the school year. 

An active interest in accident reduction is thus es- 
tablished among the children, and the bulletin board at 
each school is scanned every day to see that that school 
has been free from accident. This interest has created 
an endeavor among the pupils to keep the red disks off 
the chart. 

To provide a definite organization, safety committees 
have been organized in each school, and buttons given 
to the members of these committees to distinguish them. 
A “safety patrol” was also organized among the boys, 
preference being given in the selection of the members 
of this patrol to the boy scouts. These boys » wear green 
cloth arm bands, marked “Safety Patrol,” “and are de- 
tailed at the street crossings to assist in getting the little 
children across in safety and to report automobiles which 
violate the ordinance relative to passing schools except 
at reduced speed during the school period. 
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SAFETY CARS WITH SAFETY FIRST SIGNS ARE RUN FREQUENTLY 
ABOUT THE STREETS 


Vol. 60, No. 4 


The duty of the safety committees is to read the school 
bulletins in their rooms each week and to lead discus- 
sions on safety topics. These committees meet once a 
week under the supervision of a teacher, and once a 
month the manager of the public safety section of the 
Safe y Council meet with the children. Two assemblies 
of all pupils are held twice a year, spring and fall. In’ 


addition, there is a rally for the safety committees in 
May, and at the last meeting more than 1,000 children 
were present. A safety play was given by the pupils of 
a grammar school, and there were fire prevention exer- 
cises and short talks by city and school officials. 
pupils then together took the safety pledge: 


The 


I pledge myself to help 
advance the cause of safety; 
to do all I can to prevent 
injury and death to my | 
playmates and myself; to 
make myself my brother’s | 
keeper and thus decrease 
the amount of suffering, 
death and sorrow in the 
world. 

The work of the safety 
committee in the public . 
schools is not confined to 
reduction of accidents on 
the streets. It includes 
other causes of Caavaliee including fires. Several fires 
occurred in the schools during the past year, all starting 
among the shingles on the roof, and one building in 
which nearly 700 pupils were housed was destroyed, 
but at the sound of the fire alarm the pupils were out 
of the building in foriy-five seconds. 

The railway company has taken an active part in this 
entire campaign, having done considerable work before 


TABLE SHOWING COMPARATIVE ACCIDENT STATISTICS IN 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
1920 1921 1922 eae 

Automobiles registered in Oregon... . 102,000 118,169 130,000 3 30%, inc. | 
Automobiles in Per.land (estimated)... 49,000 45,000 50,000 = ; 
Accidents, traffic................. 10, ee 13; 160+.) ge 
Accidents, persons killed. ....... 31° ee 
Accidents, personsinjured............ i 238 1,410. ae 
Accidents to sehool children (schor] vr.) 150 1) 58 
Accidents to school children decre se . ; 25% 50°. 
Children: injured between 6 and 10 

years, inclusive. 39 


Chiltren injured between 10 and 18 

years, inclusive. . ene At ; ws, 19 
Children struck by automobile. ........ : : 
Children struck by street car...... ? : | 
Children struck by bicycles ..... ‘ : 3 


Fault of operator of vehicle. . 20 
Fault of schoc] children. ......... 38 
Number of public schools in campaign. a Tadd 70 
Membership of safety committees. . 750 
Membersh‘p of safety patrols... . 220 
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the Safety Council was organized. Prizes were offered 
for the best paper among the children on “The Preven- 
tion of Different Types of. Accidents.” At one time 
50,000 blotters printed with different “don’ts’” on them 
were distributed through the schools. At another time 
the reminders took the form of small celluloid calendars 
with the list of “don’ts” on them, and on another occa- 
sion the children received “safety first” buttons which 
they could pin on the lapels of their coats. At one time 
it seemed as if nearly every child in Portland was wear- 
ing one of these buttons. 

A statement of the safety campaign in Portland would 
be incomplete without something about the work done by 
the Portland Railway, Light & Power Company among 
its own men. Its first, and perhaps its most effective, 
work is among its new trainmen after they had been 
broken in and before they are allowed to operate their 
cars. On a certain day each week all these men are 
brought in to be instructed along the lines of safety 
and also what to do when accidents occur. Prizes have 
also been offered to the men for the best paper on the 


prevention of different types of accidents, and these 
prizes have been in cash. A portrait of the prize winner 
was then posted in the particular carhouse where the 
employee worked. 

Safety talks are given in the company paper, placards 
are posted in the shops, carhouses and substations, and 
safety signs are carried on every car. Metal watch fobs 
with a safety warning on them have been presented to 
each motorman and conductor. Safety committees have 
been organized at the different carhouses, and occasion- 
ally means of furthering the safety idea are discussed 
with the safety committee over a dinner. Cars carrying 
safety first signs are operated through congested dis- 
tricts in the city, and safety first signs are carried on 
billboards throughout Portland. Illustrations are given 
of these. 

An effort is now being made in Portland to have a 
more rigid test for automobile drivers’ licenses, as it is 
felt that many accidents have been caused through the 
operation of automobiles by men and women who men- 
tally are not qualified for this responsibility. 


Accident Reduction in Los Angeles 


The Safety Bureau Was Begun on the Principle that Carelessness Causes More Accidents than 
Want of Knowledge—The Men Are Thoroughly Drilled to Be Careful and 
Watch Out—Excellent Results Are Already Being Secured 


By JOHN C. COLLINS 


Supervisor of Safety, 


the hazard of accidents involving street cars so great 
as in Los Angeles. It is true that Los Angeles does 

not have many days when the streets are slippery, but 
for that reason drivers of vehicles are not familiar with 
those conditions when they do occur. The automobile 
traffic is dense, both in the center of the city and in out- 
lying districts, because every day of the year is an out- 
of-door play day in Los Angeles for those who have time 
to take advantage of it. In most Eastern cities auto- 
mobile traffic is less during the winter months, but in 
- Los Angeles it is almost twice as heavy in winter as in 
summer. 

Several years ago I was engaged by the Los Angeles 
_ Railway Corporation to study the question of how the 
different types of accidents might be reduced by better 
instruction and other work among the trainmen. I 
found many angles to this question—type of men, differ- 
ent nationalities, frame of mind, etc. 

As an experiment I started two years ago to work on 
a man who was less than twenty years of age and had 
had no previous experience with cars or automobiles. 
When he had learned to start and stop a car smoothly, 
I instructed him in safe operation along special lines 
with the idea of keeping him from having an accident 
for which he was to blame. When I thought he had 
formed the habit of doing what he should, he began at 
the foot-of the extra list and has now worked up to a 
regular position on one of our main lines. In these two 
years he has not let any part of his car hit anything, 
nor made a report of a step accident. This is much 
more than I would expect from any man. 

Another experiment was with a different type of 
man, more reckless and an auto driver thirty years of 
age, who had been instructed in the regular way. When 


I: PROBABLY no other city in the United States is 


Los Angeles Railway 


he could operate a car, I went over the accident question 
very thoroughly with him in the office. He has been 
running cars almost ten months without an accident. 

All this has proved to me that with men properly 
trained accidents can be avoided; that carelessness 
causes more accidents than want of knowledge, and all 
that is needed is to work on the man’s mind—to get him 
to think. This may take time, or some reward may have 
to be offered to him for thinking and a penalty assessed 
for not thinking. 


SAFETY BUREAU STARTED 


The Safety Bureau of the Los Angeles Railway Cor- 
poration was started Oct. 1, 1920, with this foundation 
—that any man, no matter how good, might have an 
accident, but that no man need have one for which he 
was to blame. By eliminating the accidents for which 
they are responsible, the men do away very largely with 
the so-called “unavoidable accident” as well. 

In our weekly paper, Two Bells, we carry a series of 
short articles dealing with accidents, each class of acci- 
dent being covered before another is started. The head- 
ing each week calls the attention of the trainmen to 
changes at some particular place, or to the fact that 
they are getting careless in observing some rule, jump- 
ing from one thing to another to get them to think. 
This is for general results and, in the language of the 
trainmen, worded so that the poorest man in the service 
can understand it, for he is the one that needs it the 
most. We present conditions just as the men meet 
them every day. 

Every new motorman starts cautiously. As he gets 
acquainted with the other men and more familiar with 
the controller, the air and the lines, he is apt to become 
overconfident before he has had the practical experience 
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necessary to guide him. After a while he settles down 
to street car operation, learning from experience that 
taking chances does not pay. We are trying to keep the 
new man from going through the overconfidence period 
by giving him the benefit of our experience. They say 
a thing cannot be done. We show them it can and more 
easily than they have been doing the old way. 

We give no bonus for safety, although a man receives 
credits for each month he has a clear safety record, 
and demerits are assessed for accidents wherein he 
is to blame. This affects his standing when the yearly 
bonus is awarded. This bonus is based on the man’s 
general record each month and is paid in a lump sum 
on Dec. 15 of each year. 

We conduct a contest among our divisions, the win- 
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RELATIVE NUMBER OF AUTOMOBILE AND 
STREET CAR ACCIDENTS 


This chart shows the increasing number of accidents reported 
to the Automobile Club of Southern California in which automo- 
biles are involved, the decreasing number of street car accidents 
and the total number of street cars. 


ning division receives a safety pennant which it retains 
until some other division wins it. The duration of the 
contest was originally for ten weeks, but we find this 
is too long a time, the divisions falling behind losing 
heart as well as interest. In order to keep up the 
interest, we decided it would be better to have a vaca- 
tion from April to October, then hold six contests 
starting Oct. 1, each contest ending with the month. 
The first five will be based on responsibility, the sixth 
one on the total number of accidents. While the contest 
is on each division is kept informed every day relative 
to its standing. We let the division superintendent use 
his own method to encourage the division spirit, as 
he should be better acquainted with his men and con- 
ditions more than any other man. He is given a free 
hand, so he cannot say that he was interfered with. 

In this contest first place changes many times. This 
shows the men are interested and fighting. We have 
a trained man who looks over the files and places the 
responsibility without knowing the name of the man 
who had the accident, or his division, so there is no 
chance that one will be favored over another. We have 
a chance to recheck after the claims department has 
made its investigation or settled the claim. 

We have not enlisted in a safety week contest, but 
work to that end the year around, devoting our attention 
particularly to the following six general types of acci- 
dents: Rear end collisions with cars or vehicles, steam 
railroad crossings, electric switches, curves, cross*streets 
and the boarding or alighting accidents. 

Road space is our main strong point working against 
collisions with any object ahead. It would take a fair 
size book to go into details of the plan. In an article 
like this I can give only a few ideas of the plan. 
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To explain road space it should be explained that the 
city is divided into two zones. No. 1 is the congested 
district and No. 2 is from the edge of the congested 
district to the terminal. In part of No. 2 zone, three or 
or four different lines run on the same track, then 
separate to go over their own routes. While running at 
full speed in this zone the cars niust not operate closer 
than 600 ft, from one another. If the leading car stops, 
the motorman of the following car must throw off power 
immediately and approach the car in front with a 
decreasing speed, making a full stop 100 ft. back of it 
and remain there unless signaled to close up by the crew 
of the leading car. If signaled to close up, the motor- 
man of the second car must not use more than five points 
on his controller and must stop 10 ft. back of the leader. 
This not only does away with rear end collisions but 
enables the men to coast a great deal with their cars 
under better control at dangerous places and does away 
with a great many unnecessary stops. 

The Los Angeles Railway pays considerable attention 
to the enforcement of this rule. Each new man is 
thoroughly instructed in it, and this instruction gives 
him a foundation to work from in No. 1 zone, or when 
any objects, such as track intersections, curves or other 
cars, are ahead or there are autos standing on or near 
the tracks. 

When a car is following an auto, the same road space 
is used as when a car is being followed except the dis- 
tance is somewhat shorter, depending on the speed, but 
the safety stop is always in reserve. The idea is not so 
much to scare the autos off the track as it is to stay 
from them while they are on the track. We are working 
with the police and the Automobile Club of Southern 
California, trying to show them they have a responsi- 
bility as well as ourselves. 


DETERMINING RESPONSIBILITY 


The accident reports, which are made out in much 
better shape, go to the claims department, where they are 
looked over and passed to the Safety Bureau to be 
analyzed. We have a man who is an expert at placing 
responsibility, using the law of the last clear chance. 
On a large chart he shows the total number of accidents 
and the responsibility. The chart is by months and 
covers the year, shows who is responsible, division, line, 
type of car, kind of accident, place, time of day and 
length of service of the man who had the accident. This 
is entered by code numbers. From this chart we can 
get almost any information we wish. It is interesting 
to look over, as each month shows things not expected. 
For the start we used everything we thought might be 
useful, so we could cut later to what we needed. 

Then we have an individual record card, trainman’s 
name, age, division and when he entered the service. 
Every accident a man has is entered by code number on 
this card, as well as the type of accident, who is respon- 
sible and the degree of responsibility. No other record 
is made on these cards, except notes of our observation 
of the man’s work and those received from the instruc- 
tion office or supervisors. 

These notes are for our information when we inter- 
view the man. When the clerk enters an accident on 
the record card he also looks it over. If the trainman is 
having too many accidents, although not to blame, or 
has had one where he was to blame, a yellow tag is 
placed on the top, so the card can be picked out at a 
glance. If we consider it desirable we look the man 
over on the road, and if we instruct him the yellow tag 
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is replaced by a green one. If the man does not respond 
to instruction or continues to have accidents, a red tag 
replaces the green one, and the man is under closer 
observation. 

When a yellow tag is placed on a card it is called to 
our attention. If the man is having more than his share 
of accidents, though not to blame for them, I know I will 
find a careless man. 

There are two general types of careless operators, 
widely differing from each other. One is of fine texture, 
neatly dressed, shoes polished, hair trimmed, cap slightly 
to. ‘one side of his head and decorated with a flower. 
Most of his attention is on himself and lady passengers, 
very little on his work. The other is of coarse texture, 
doing rough work, careless about his personal appear- 
ance, shoes not polished, hair not trimmed, shaves prob- 
ably twice a week, collar changed when he shaves, uni- 
form dirty, just naturally careless all his life about his 
personal appearance and other things as well. I call 
their attention to their carelessness just to let them 
know we have an eye on them. They usually snap out 
of it then. 

If checked with full responsibility, a red tag is put on 
the card and an appointment made for this man at the 
office for an interview, twenty minutes being allowed 
to each man. We accomplish a great deal of good at 
these interviews. Naturally we have looked up the 
man’s record card and the file of his accident. After an 
explanation we may cut down the degree of responsibil- 
ity on account of extenuating circumstances. This is 
very seldom, however. : 

We use no pictures but draw on a piece of paper the 
relative positions of the car and the vehicles, or what 
the nature of the accident happened to be, talk the acci- 
dent over, explain the six types of accidents that we 
wish the man to avoid, giving him something to think 
about. This is partly routine. 

The type of man may change the conversation. If he 
is young and of the blond type, I try to show him that 
he is not a good gambler. Most of this type think they 
are. I show him that a good gambler might put up $5 
to win a $25 jackpot but would not put up $5 to win a 
25-cent one, and the chances he takes are like those 
taken by the latter type of gambler. Then I prove 
it to him. 

The accident may show the trainman to be a poor 
observer. If so, we go about it from that angle. We 


tell him that a motorman must have good eyesight, — 


smooth muscular action and a moderate degree of cau- 
tion. Care must be taken in talking to a man of this 
type that in inculcating a spirit of caution his courage 
is not taken away. Instead he should be shown that he 
should be able to observe without concentrating his 
sight on any one thing. 

He should look at nothing, but see everything. By 


looking steadily at one object, a person will soon shut © 


out all surrounding objects. By looking ahead for dif- 
ferent combinations, blind streets or alleys, his mind 
is more alert, his muscles are more active, his attention 
is scattered so he will see everything, and he is more 
likely to see the unexpected, recognizing it instantly. 
The co-ordination between the brain and muscles is such 
that he is more likely to act than to debate. The object 
of this is to get the man to think, to keep him more 
interested. ,; 

Take a man who is careless at heavy track intersec- 
tion. First I show him his responsibility to his passen- 
gers; then where the danger comes from, where to look 


and when to look. In this manner, if a man is about to 
cross a crowded street, as he steps from the curb he 
looks first to the left for vehicles or cars coming from 


.that direction. When he nears the center of the street 


he looks to the right, because he is going out of one 
danger zone into another where traffic is moving in a 
different direction. This glance is taken with no lost 
time, but must be taken in time. 

We sometimes change a motorman over to the back 
end as a conductor, but I do not recommend changing a 
conductor to the head end. After a man has worked for 
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ELECTRIC RAILWAY RESPONSIBILITY CHART 


This chart shows the classification of accidents as regards the 
responsibility of the company. 


any length of time at one eine his mind is drilled on 
that kind of work. 

A great many of our auto accidents can be traced to 
the fact that the business man does not leave his office 
behind him when he starts driving his machine. For 
years conductors have had the car stop with no effort 
on their part except giving the bell. In consequence, a 
conductor as a motorman is subject to “eye’’ attention 
or lapse of attention. There is sure to be a time that 
his mind is that of a conductor, while he is acting as a 
motorman. He will see the danger and wonder why the 
car does not stop, not thinking in time that he is the 
one to stop it. 

After six months work along this line, although only 
two-thirds of the plan is in operation, we see results. 
The chart showing automobile accidents and the line 
showing street car accidents are drifting apart, autos 
going up and cars going down. 

We find a man always cuts his accidents down after 
we have talked to him. Each man tagged by a yellow, 
green or red tag was having from two to six accidents 
a month, though most of them were slight and there 
were many where an auto ran into the car. 

An accident, no matter how slight, that might develop 
into a claim, calls for an accident report. It is cheaper 
to use paper than to investigate a blind case. In looking 
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over the record cards at the end of the first six months 
we removed the tags from the cards showing a clear 
accident record for three months. Remember, these 
- men were considered the worst. We removed twenty- 
eight red, eighty-three green and 141 yellow tags, mak- 
ing a total of 252 tags. Of these men 151 were inter- 
viewed in the office, the others on the road. 

Three months of clear accident record is exceptionally 
good. Some tags were not removed from other cards, 
but each case showed a decrease in the number of acci- 
dents, and all of a much slighter nature. A great many 
of our men now have a clear record for the six months. 
That is remarkable, considering what a motorman has 
to face on the congested streets of Los Angeles. 

The men having three months or more of clear record 
are recommended to the superintendent of operation for 
credits to offset any demerits they may have received. 

If we could have kept our accidents from increasing 
we would have shown a big gain, but we have actually 
decreased them, though the hazard is much greater than 
heretofore. The city has doubled in the last three years, 
and it is almost impossible to keep up with its growth. 
The holiday season put the operating department to a 
severe test, but there was no serious accident. 

We have had only two serious accidents since starting 
this work. Both cases involved men we had not seen 
because they had just entered the service, and the acci- 
dents happened during a storm at night. Both were 
cases of man failure, though fortunately with no seri- 
ous injury. 

The rest of the plan concerns the instruction depart- 
ment chiefly through its line instructors. We did not 
want to start that angle until about June, so said noth- 
ing about it, as managers and superintendents the world 
over are anxious for results, and the more results they 
see the more they want. They are liable to shoot all 
their ammunition away with one shot, when it should be 
spread out over a long period of small shots. 

A purely educational move affec'ing habits of long 
standing requires time. We have been operating for 
years with very little attention of this kind paid to the 
accident. Six months more will make very little differ- 
ence. We must keep the men interested long enough 
for them to form the habit of thinking so that they will 
do it as part of a habit. 

A doctor has to study for years to be able to save 
people from pain. We can save lives with one year of 
study just as surely as a good doctor can. I am confident 
that in a year we shall build up the safety organization 


of platform men on surface lines in the country. The 
men from all departments are more interested in this 
work, with better co-operation between heads of depart- 
ments, closer and more friendly feeling between auto- 
mobile club and police department and the Los Angeles 
Safety Council. In time they will all “Watch out.” 
The man who interviews the men should be a practical 
man with road experience, not a superintendent or claim 
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INDIVIDUAL EMPLOYEE RECORD CARD 

A card like this is kept for every employee. The first column 
gives the number of the accident file; the second, the date of the 
accident ; following four columns, the nature of the accident in 
code; the final column filled in, the responsibility of the opera- 
tor, e.g. 10, 20, 30. The dash indicates no responsibility and the 
“x” mark that the car was standing still at the time of the 
accident. 


agent, but he should be closely connected with both. 
The men put up a stiff fight sometimes. The inter- 
viewer must be able to beat them by showing them they 
do not think and prove it to them. By right thinking 
no one need have an accident. 

We see the results by looking over a man’s record card 
every three months. Each accident called to our atten- 
tion is treated on its own merits, for conditions may be 
such that make it different from any other that has 
ever happened. 

We do not know how many accidents we have pre- 
vented or how serious some of them might have been, 
but we do know we are saving property from damage, 
people from injury, and people’s lives. We cannot tell 
whose lives we save, and it is not spectacular enough 
to draw a Carnegie medal. 

To keep from hurting some one, be careful; to keep 
from getting hurt, “Watch out.” 


CANADIAN SAFETY BULLETIN 


Here’s the 
Good Conductor Again 


Don’t be a “rough one” He was a good conductor. 
Don’t jam on the brakes 


Don’t jam on the “juice” 


His car was crowded at the rush 
hour. But he made his way through 
the car without being rough. 


He said “Fares, please,” and got 
results. 


He missed no fares. 
He said “thank you” quite often. 


He kept the crowded car in a good 
humor without being “funny.” 


That kind of roughness is 


hard on both passenger. 
P hate He called the names of the streets 
and saw that the motorman got the 


and equipment. ra peadiere a 


He was onto his job. a 


He was a good conductor. 


Tononto 


The Greasy Rail is here again 


WAS IT FAIR? 


She was an old lady MOTORMEN 
Crossing the track. Use sand before applying 
He was a young motorman, brake. 

Who started the car Let's cut out accidents and 
dust as she was in front of him. flat wheels. 

He did not sound his gong. REM EMBER 

He made her jump. —_—_———_—— eee 


A rear collision means per- 
sonal injuries in nearly 
every case. 


WAS IT FAIR? 


The Ontario Safety League Has Published Some Excellent Posters for Trainmen 


« 
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Work of a Safety Engineer 


Tacoma Has Such an Officer, Whose Work Has Been 
Largely with the Trainmen and with the 
Public School Pupils 


OR a number of years past the Tacoma Railway & 

Power Company and the Puget Sound Electric 
Railway. have taken an active interest in safety work. 
Some of the work done may be briefly summarized 
as follows: 

Co-operation with safety commissioners in drafting 
revisions of existing ordinances. 

Co-operation with the traffic division of the Police 
Department in detecting and punishing automobile 
drivers for violation of traffic ordinances, especially 
with reference to passing cars while the latter are re- 
ceiving or discharging passengers. 

Co-operation in general matters with the local safety 
council. 

Co-operation with the State Board of Public Works 
in its efforts to lessen the number of grade crossing 
accidents. 

Preparation from time to time of safety posters, bul- 
letins and other safety literature and their distribution, 
especially in public garages and automobile clubs, and 
at the rooms of different civic organizations. 

Transmission of letters of caution to careless auto- 
mobile drivers, based on reports from the trainmen 
who have been instructed to be on the lookout for care- 
lessness of this kind. 

In addition the companies have now a special safety 
department, in charge of C. Paul Bates, safety engineer. 
The efforts of Mr. Bates so far have been devoted 
principally to the work among the men and in the public 
schools. One part of his duty which he considers very 
important is a special training in safety, courtesy and 
service, given to the trainmen after they have been 
accepted by the transportation department. To each 
new employee Mr. Bates talks individually, explaining 
the importance of the railway business as related to the 
industrial and commercial enterprises in Tacoma, the 
dignity of the work and its advantages, the necessity 
for operating rules and the importance of their applica- 
tion, and the need for a trainman to place himself in 
relation to his work as would be done by a salesman 
in a department store. 

Another of his assignments is to work with and 
through the general safety committee in carrying out 
safety reforms throughout the system. This commit- 
tee is composed of twelve representatives, namely, eight 
trainmen from the city line, one trainman representing 
the interurban line and one representative each from 
the track, power and mechanical departments. The 
personnel of this committee changes quarterly. Meet- 
ings are held monthly at one of the local hotels, where 
safety recommendations affecting car operation or em- 
ployees are talked over at a luncheon provided by the 
company. After these recommendations are approved 
and formulated, they are submitted to the general 
superintendent. 

The safety department also provides posters for the 
twelve bulletin boards maintained on different parts of 
the system for the use of safety poster material ex- 
clusively. Two of these boards are for the track depart- 
ment, one for the linemen, three for the mechanical 
department and six for the transportation department. 
Bulletins are changed weekly. Some of those used are 
selected from the service of the National Safety Coun- 


cil and others are prepared by the company’s own 
safety department. Much time is also spent by Mr. 
Bates in riding over the lines and visiting the properties 
of the company to keep in touch with what is going on. 
The safety department also keeps an accident record 
of each trainman through notations on the employment 
card furnished by the transportation department. 
Charts are kept showing the daily average number of 
accidents per month, the number of accidents classified 
by nature of accident, etc. 

The work done in the public schools is carried out 
in the same thorough manner. In each of the twenty- 
six grammar schools in which the company works it 
arranges with the principal of the school to appoint a 
safety scout master and then, through this leader, 
to have a boy and a girl in each room from the fourth 
to the eighth grade endeavor to induce all of the pupils 
to learn the safety rules, as given in the Safety Scout 
Guide. Each pupil who qualifies by learning these rules 
becomes a safety scout and receives a bronze safety 
scout pin. One boy and one girl from each grade are 
selected for especially meritorious work, the selection 
being made by the principals, the teachers and the 
safety scout master. Each receives a commission signed 
by the superintendent of public schools and by the 
president and the secretary of the local safety council. 
These commissioned scouts are further rewarded by 


‘being invited as the guests of the railway company at 


the annual safety scout picnic. The commissioned 
scouts are also eligible to compete for prizes offered 
by merchants and by the railway company in preparing 
safety reports, as prescribed in the Safety Scout Guide. 
A large American flag is also presented to the school 
having the largest number of safety scouts in propor- 
tion to the number of pupils enrolled. 

Some of the schools include the safety rules as a por- 
tion of their regular English lesson. - 


A Familiar Poster 


Copyright, 1922, by the Sales Printing Corporation, N.Y. 


A STREAM RAILROAD PostTeR, Now VERY FAMILIAR 


IKE the electric railways, the steam railroads have 
found the automobile has created a special hazard, 
and this summer the American Railway Association 
is conducting a special campaign to induce automobilists 
to cross crossings cautiously. The campaign is being 
carried on largely by use of the poster reproduced. 
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Safety Post- 
ers take a va- 
riety of forms. 
Some picture 
the mournful 
results of care- 
lessness. 


Others show 
the advantages 
of care, like the 
: See : : “Best Booster 
“1 Some Don'ts : i : : of all” in the 

and Do's : : u : upper group. 
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San Diego’s Accident Bonus 


Three per Cent of the Gross Is Set Aside for Accidents and 
Accident Prevention, Including in the Latter a Bonus 
to the Men—The Plan Is Popular and Effective 


By W. H. Moore 
Claims Agent San Diego Electric Railway 
LONG “safety first’ lines I suppose we have tried 
about everything that is usually tried by all electric 
railway companies, including campaigns in the schools, 
stereopticon slides for the benefit of the platform men, 
and all kinds of literature that seemed good and came 
to our attention from time to time. Of these no further 
mention is necessary, as all roads, no doubt, have tried 
all these different ways. But in 1914 our general man- 
ager, quoting from his bulletin, “sought to find some 
way in which motormen and conductors could take a 
more personal and vital interest in the safe operation 
of street cars and protection of the public; . . seek- 
ing some solution of the accident troubles in relation to 
street cars.” 

Each year since that date, with few changes, 3 per 
cent of the gross receipts from cash fares, ticket reve- 
nue, and special car revenue was set aside as an accident 
fund. Out of that 3 per cent all claims for personal 
injuries and property damage (including outside law, 
court, medical, hospital, surgical supplies, coroners’ and 
undertakers’ expenses, including fees for witnesses at 
coroners’ inquests, etc.) are paid and the rest is divided 
at the end of the calendar year among the platform men 
on a man-hour basis. All men, whether they have had 
accidents or not during the past year, participate, but 
when the “safety checks” are passed out, the attention 
of those who have been careless is called to the acci- 
dents they have had and they are cautioned to be more 
careful during the new year. 


OPERATING COSTS CLASSIFIED AS SEPARATE EXPENSE 


The cost of operating the claim department and serv- 
ices of our attorneys and the law department (salaries 
and expenses of the law and claim departments) are not 


_~ deducted from the 3 per cent fund, but are considered 


as separate expenses. 

The probable cost of cases pending before the Su- 
preme or Appellate Courts is held out of the amount to 
be distributed to the car men; that is, the amount of 
the verdict is prorated over the number of years esti- 
mated to elapse before the decision of the court of appeal 
is anticipated and so much is taken out of the fund each 
year. If the case on appeal is reversed, the amount held 
back is given to the men at the next distribution. 

Any man not on our payrolls on the day of distribu- 
tion does not participate. By this we mean that if he 
has worked eleven months of that year and has resigned 
before the day of distribution, he loses whatever had 
accrued to his account had he stayed on the job. Many 
of the men have, from year to year, received checks of 
about $100, quite a neat little sum when you take into 
consideration that no extra work was required on the 
part of the men to receive this increased earning. 

The good safety record of the company is greatly 
helped by the carmen’s safety committee, made up of 
five carmen appointed thus to act. Their duties are to 
meet once a week and review the accidents during that 
current week. In that manner they are conversant with 
any dereliction of duty by any of their fellow employees 
and they have full authority to take the matter up with 
the platform man in question and caution him about 


any future carelessness. The members of the carmen’s 
committee are paid for the services they perform in 
meeting weekly, at the rate of $3 each per night, which 
is deducted from the carmen’s fund. 

This system has continued from its inception in 1914 
to the present date, with several small changes from 
time to time. 


The position of the men in regard to this plan has 
been set forth by a member of the carmen’s committee 
(Motorman F. Hollingsworth), who says: 


The advantages of the bonus plan as a prevention of 
accidents are many and far-reaching. 

In the first place, there are many persons who do not 
regard a hazard of, accident seriously, while with others it 
leaves a lasting impression. This being the case, we are 
unable to interest all platform men alike in the prevention 
of accidents from a moral point of view. 

We find, however, that there are few persons who will 
not become interested in a movement where there is a 
chance of ultimate reward, especially if it be of a pecuniary 
nature. 

If a motorman or conductor sees a chance to add $5 or 
$10 to his monthly pay check, he at once becomes interested, 
and, knowing that his chance lies in the prevention of 
accidents, he will strive to that end regardless of what his 
attitude might be from a moral standpoint. 

A motorman starting out with a determination to pre- 
vent accidents soon discovers that if he is to be successful 
he cannot take chances, he must have his car under control 
at blind corners, he must sound his gong freely, he must 
not run in a reckless manner. In other words, he finds it 
to his advantage to obey all rules and regulations pertaining 
to safety. 

The conductor is in a similar position. He must be care- 
ful not to start his car before his passengers get aboard 
or alight, he must watch his steps closely and be ever 
mindful of the safety of his passengers. 

With both motorman and conductor striving to prevent 
accidents it becomes apparent to them that safe operation 
and violation of rules will not work in harmony. With this 
idea instilled in the minds of platform men, we are not 
only preventing many accidents but also find that we have 
raised the standard of platform efficiency through the hope 
of reward, vastly more than could have been done by any 
fear of punishment. 

Benefits derived by the bonus plan for the prevention of 
accidents are not confined wholly to platform men, but to 
the public as well. For instance, when it becomes generally 
known that platform men on the street cars are working 
for a bonus, in preventing accidents, it has the psychological 
effect upon the public of making them more careful, and 
creates an impression that the carmen are doing their best 
to transport them safely and that a certain amount of 
responsibility for their safety lies within themselves. It 
also has the effect in many accidents of the injured person 
taking the blame upon themselves, rather than to think 
the car crew is to blame for every accident that happens. 


Municipal Employees to Watch 
Out for Safety 


N JULY 8 Mayor John F. Hylan of New York 

addressed a letter to the heads of all city depart- 
ments asking each city employee to watch out for safety. 
The letter reads, in part: 

It is the duty of every such employee to bring to the 
notice of the proper officials any conditions that may come 
to his or her attention that tend toward danger or injury 
to the public, even though it be in places or departments 
in which the city employee as such has no official concern. 
This is a duty every city employee owes to the city as a 
loyal citizen. 

The Mayor said that while the recent subway disaster 
in New York was one in which no department of the 
city government had any responsibility, its happening 
called into action several city departments to arrest and 
alleviate conditions arising out of the disaster and that 
each of these departments functioned with the utmost 
promptness and efficiency. 
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Safety Campaign in Oakland 


HE San Francisco-Oakland Terminal Railways are 
taking an active part in the current campaign to 
instill caution into automobilists, and for this purpose 
the company has prepared a poster for display on all 
of its cars, picturing an automobile accident. The 
design, as will be seen, is somewhat similar to that 


CAREFUL CROSSING CAMPAIGN 
CROSS 
CROSSINGS 
pounder: 


JUNE I7-SEPT. 30™ 1922 SS. 


PosTeR OF Key ROUTE TO EDUCATE AUTOMOBILISTS 


being used by the steam railroads, but the background 
is a street and the colliding agent is an electric train 
instead of a steam locomotive. The electric train 
shown is like that used on the rapid transit service 
of the San Francisco-Oakland Terminal Railways, oper- 
ating between Berkeley, Oakland, and other Eastbay 
towns and the ferry to San Francisco. 


A Traction Edition of the Safety Pin 


N INDUSTRIAL edition of the Safety Pin has 
been published at Erie, Pa., for about three years. 
Recently a traction edition has been issued. Briefly, 
it is a small twenty-two-page pamphlet in the form of 
a diary, for distribution among the trainmen. There 
is a maxim on safety or good service for each day of the 
month, with other sententious paragraphs and enough 
humor to make it interesting. 


Uniforms Given for Good Safety Record 


HE trainmen of the railway of the Wisconsin 
Public Service Company, Green Bay, Wis., are not 
labeled “safe” or “unsafe”? and probably if they were 
they would object seriously to the labels; but C. E. 
Warwick, superintendent of the railway department, 


has evolved a plan that accomplishes practically this - 


very thing and the men are working hard to keep the 
signs polished and bright. A safety campaign was 
started on April 1 and publicly impressed upon the 
employees and the traveling public on May 14 when 
every trainman blossomed out in a new uniform with a 
carnation in honor of Mothers’ Day. The offer made by 
the company was that a rebate on the uniform of $4 
would be paid to each trainman who passed a period of 
three months in the employ of the company without a 
serious avoidable accident. In this way it was possible 
for a man with a good record to pay for a new uniform 
in a year. 

For those who completed a period of three months 
with but one slight accident that might “have been 


avoided by extra precaution, the company agreed to’ 


give a $3 refund on his uniform, and a $2 refund with 
but two not serious accidents charged to them. Every 


serious accident avoided by foresight or by extraor- 
dinary skill of the operator will offset one slight avoid- 
able accident. 

The men took up the plan with spirit and out of about 
twenty slight accidents that occurred between April 1 
and July 1, but one was considered to have been avoid- 
able by greater care on the part of the operator. Two 
men closed the quarter with “A plus” records. This 
means that in addition to not having any avoidable 
accidents during the quarter each avoided a near acci- 
dent by foresight and extraordinary skill. 


How One Company Cautions Automobilists 


HE carhouse of the Paducah Railway is on the 

main artery of travel in that city, and the 
company has utilized this fact to do some effective 
“Safety First’ advertising, particularly to automo- 
bilists. Adjoining the carhouse is an open plot, and 
here the company has erected in a conspicuous position 
a series of effective signs. Adjoining one, a Ford car 
which had been damaged in an accident was placed, 
with a sign of its own which declared that there were 
more than thirty automobile accidents in Paducah dur- 
ing April and twelve persons were injured. 

The ‘number of accidents in which street cars in 
Paducah have been involved has been reduced materially 
during the past two or three years, and this fact is 
attributed by the company to the result of its safety- 
first campaign, of which the signs are a part. ‘Thus, 
for the five months ended May 31, 1922, the company, 
which operates more than 19 miles of single-track 
equipment, has paid out only $7.50 for accidents. 
Practically all of the trackage is in the city of Paducah. 
The Paducah Railway is controlled by Stone & Webster. 
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Good Wear from Journal and Axle Bearings 


KENTUCKY TRACTION & TERMINAL COMPANY. 
LEXINGTON, Ky., JULY 15, 1922. 


To the Editors: 

I notice in your issue for May 138, page 794, in the 
report of the Central Electric Railway Engineering 
Council; a reference to Uleo brand Frary metal bearings. 

In January and February, 1922, the Kentucky Trac- 
tion & Terminal Company at Lexington, Ky., received 
from the Cincinnati Car Company ten new light- 
weight double-truck cars weighing 25,100 lb. completely 
equipped. Ulco brand Frary metal journal and motor 
axle bearings were specified to be furnished with the 
new equipment, and this company, I believe, was the 
first.to specify this material in both journal and motor 
axle bearings on new equipment. To date we have 
operated 327,282 miles and have not had a single fail- 
ure in any instance, either in broken or hot bearings. 
These cars are averaging about 7,200 miles per car 
per month with a lubrication cost of 4.3 cents per 1,000 
car-miles, all of which, in my, opinion, speaks well for 
Uleo brand Frary metal bearings. 

W. G. Stuck, 
Master Mechanic. 
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News of the Flectnc Railways 


: FINANCIAL AND CORPORATE 


PERSONAL MENTION 


TRAFFIC AND TRANSPORTATION 


Another Chicago Offer 


Nature of Proposition Made by Surface 
Lines to Its Employees on July 18 
Not Made Public. 


Possibilities of a strike on surface 
and elevated lines in Chicago were 
strong at the end of the week. With 
the men holding out for a renewal of 
present contracts and the companies in- 

“sisting that there would have to be a 

cut in wages, the situation was recog- 
nized as being serious. It was thought 
the break might come suddenly when 
the men had a chance to vote on an- 
other offer made by the Surface Lines 
‘on July 18. 

The nature of this proposition was 
not made public, but it was thought to 
_be about half way between the original 
suggestion of President Blair of a 60- 
cent wage and the present maximum of 
80 cents an hour. President Budd of 

the elevated roads has not named any 
new wage for his trainmen, but he has 
stated that they might look for a reduc- 
tion in the near future. It has been 
customary to pay motormen on the 
elevated 2 cents an hour more than the 
maximum rate on the surface lines. 
_ Fortified with the endorsement of 99 
per cent of those who voted on the 
strike proposition, union officials for the 
_trainmen of the surface and elevated 
lines in Chicago insisted that nothing 
but a complete backdown of the com- 
‘panies would prevent a tieup of the 
roads. This was the situation on July 
14 when the result of the elevated em- 
ployees’ vote was announced as being 
practically unanimous. 

It was then stated that the two 
unions would get-together and deter- 
mine on a common basis for action. 
Conferences were a!so held with Presi- 
dents Blair and Budd, who said they 
could not consider a renewal of pres- 
ent contracts but were willing to hear 
from the men on compromise proposals. 
Tt was also rumored that rates of fare 
on the elevated roads would be lowered 
if a satisfactory adjustment could be 
Inade with the men as to wages. 

The Chicago situation is said to be 
complicated by a political angle, the 
_trainmen as well as the management of 
‘the Surface Lines having stated that 
they feared they had been singled out 
for punishment because they were not 
on friend y terms with the city ad- 
ministration. They also rejected the 
overtures of the state board of arbitra- 
tion, saying they have their own provi- 
‘Slons for arbitration if that method is 
finally accepted. 

In commenting on the threatening 
Situation in Chicago in its issue for 
July 18 the Evening Post said: 

The car men will do a, stupid thing if 


they strike in order to show their antag- 
onism to the city administration. Chicago 


"a 


will object to having its nose cut off in 
order to spite its political face, and that is 
what such a strike would amount to. 

The gentlemen of surface and elevated 
lines are doubtless efficient motormen and 
conductors, but when it comes to playing 
politics with the city hall they are likely to 
find themselves well outside the class of 
experts, 

For shrewd ingenuity in the advanta- 
geous use of opposition we have had no 
equal in local politics to our present Mayor. 
We are inclined to think he would welcome 
a car strike aimed at the Pageant of Prog- 
ress. We are certain he would make capi- 
tal out of it far exceeding in value to him 
any satisfaction the strikers might derive. 

Better forget the political aspect of the 
situation. The time to deal with that is 
when the campaign begins and the votes 
are being made. The place to deal with it 


is at the ballot box. 
and Budd are in the 


If Messrs. Blair 
reasonable humor which report attributes 


to them, the wise course is to make the 
best terms possible, and let us all get on 
with our work. 

Local union officials at Chicago were 
waiting on July 20 on the decision of 
Mr. Mahon, International president, for 
strike orders. Mr. Mahon is in Wor- 
cester, Mass., and has failed to take 
any action. Mr. Blair in offering 65 
cents an hour announced that the com- 
pany had submitted the best terms it 
conceived possible under the. 7-cent 
fare. He emphasized his willingness 
to meet Mr. Mahon or any other union 
officials in a conference looking toward 
mediation. 


Bill Fixing Hours of Labor Killed 


The bill of Representative Reilly 
which passed the Legislature at its 
recent session has been vetoed by Gov- 
ernor John M. Parker. The b‘ll pro- 
vided a maximum of nine hours work 
in twenty-four hours for conductors 
and motormen in the employ of the 
New Orleans Railway & Light Com- 
pany, New Orleans, La., instead of 
eleven hours in twenty-four as now 
obtains. 

The bill was energetically supported 
by the trainmen’s union and other la- 
bor organizations, and just as ener- 
getically opposed by Receiver O’Keefe, 
of the New Orleans property. He pre- 
dicted that it would disrupt the con- 
templated reorganization of the com- 
pany and would lead to a higher rate 
of fare than that contemplated by the 
company under the new agre2ment 
with the city calling for the reorgani- 
zation of the company. 

The Governor was urged by the in- 
terests behind the labor organizations 
to ignore the fact that the legislative 
committee had pronounced the mecs- 
ure unconstitutional and to leave this 
matter to be determined by the courts. 
He turned a deaf ear to these appeals, 
however. In affixing his veto the 
Governor declared: 


In my judgment they (the carmen) should 
work as long and make as much _ overtime 
as in their wisdom they see fit. No man’s 
productivity or hours of labor should be 
limited without his consent. We _ should 
encourage real work, with reasonable hours 
and good pay for extra work. 


Operations Resumed 


Service Restored on Steubenville Line 
in Jefferson County—Tie-Up in 
Other Three Counties Continues 


At a conference held in Steubenville, 
Ohio, on July 10 between representatives 
of Division 285, Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Street and Electric Railway Em- 
ployees, members of which divisicn 
walked out on May 1, and officials of 
the Steubenville, East Liverpool & 
Beaver Valley Traction Company, the 
controversy which existed between the 
union and company was settled and the 
next morning operations on the lines 
of the company in Jefferson County 
were resumed. However, an agree- 
ment has not been reached with the 
men who operate the lines of the com- 
pany in Columbiana County, Ohio; 
Beaver County, Pa., and Hancock 
County, W. Va., and the tie-up in those 
three counties continues. 

Failure to succeed in arbitrating was 
attributed to the fact that the traction 
company refused to deal with union 
representatives at the meetings, but 
at the final conference they did so. In 
the contract signed, it is stated that 
the company shall recognize Division 
285 and deal with the local committee 
in settling any difficulties which may 
arise during the continuance of the 
contract, but that the company does 
not recognize the international union. 
It was reported, but not confirmed, that 
representatives of the international 
union were present at the conference 
and sanctioned the action of the union 
men in signing such a contract. Aside 
from a slight wage cut of about 5 to 
8 per cent, this is the only feature of 
the new contract which differs from 
the old. 

During the continuance of the agree- 
ment, the wages for motormen and 
conductors in cents per hour will be 
as follows: 


First, six months of: service. ....i.+... 45 
Next twelve months of service........ 
Thereafter 

Five cents per hour additional for one- 
man car, express or freight, including 
messenger, work cars and snow sweepers. 

Line car men same rate as two-man 
passenger cars. 


The wages for carhouse men, in cents 
per hour, will be as follows: 


May wWtility NIM yee os tyes = ate eas 35 
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Night Inspector 
Day repairmen 


There appear to be no developments 
in the reaching of an agreement with 
the men operating cars in the counties 
outside Jefferson, but it is understood 
that the negotiations with these men 
are progressing, with the outlook fairly 
favorable. At the present time cars 
operate only as far as Port Homer, 
a small town on the northern border 
of Jefferson county. 
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Mitten Management Is Carrying Out Success- 
fully Its Plan for Opening Up All Lines 


Men 


ITTEN MANAGEMENT, Ince, 

operating the local and interurban 
lines of the International Railway, 
Buffalo, N. Y., has broken the back- 
bone of the trainmen’s strike in west- 
ern New York and is operating cars on 
regular schedule throughout the day on 
most of the city lines of the Inter- 
national in Buffalo and on the Park & 
River division at Niagara Falls, Ont. 


Moror CYcLeE POLICE PROTECTING 
BUFFALO CARS 


Although all cars are being operated 
under police guard, the company has 
discontinued the use of wire screened 
cars. Very few passengers are being 
carried but various men’s and women’s 
clubs are urging the public to patron- 
ize the cars to encourage the company 
in its fight against union domination 
by the Amalgamated Association. 
There has been some rioting, but up to 
July 19 no serious damage has been 
done by the strikers and their sympa- 
thizers. ; 

Although the cars are being operated 
by experienced trainmen brought to 
Buffalo from other cities, Herbert G. 
Tulley, president of the International, 
says the company has received the as- 
surance of a large number of men who 
went on strike that they are standing 
loyal to the company and are willing 
to return to work whenever they are 
called upon by the company. Until 
better protection is afforded by the 
police, it is said, these men will not 
be called upon to operate cars. 

‘Cars are being operated on all West 
Side lines and some East Side routes 
of the International on 5 and 10-min- 
ute schedules and President Tulley said 
cars would be operated on all lines if 
the company could be assured of ade- 
quate protection. Some of the East 
Side lines will be the last to be op- 
erated by the company because they 
run through large foreign settlements 
and the company fears rioting and 
disorder as soon as cars are operated 
on these lines. Cars are being oper- 
ated from 6 a.m. until 7 p.m. 

Uniformed police ride on each car 
and in many instances motorcycle po- 
lice trail each car. On some of the 
west side lines motorcycle police are 
detailed to patrol two or three blocks 


Recruited Under Its Co-operative 


and do not follow the cars. At the 
outset the company used double-end 
ears on all lines, but now the Inter- 
national is using the type of cars 
adopted by the various lines. 

President Tulley said that there can 
be no arbitration of the question of 
union recognition and that the only 
basis upon which men can return to 
work is the Mitten co-operative plan 
similar to the plan now in operation in 
Philadelphia. 

As soon as the International feels 


that it is giving the public-adequate™ 


service, President Tulley said he would 
appeal to the Mayor to have a ban 
placed on the operation of jitney lines 
within the city and in competition 
with the company’s cars. If this does 
not prove successful, the company says 
it will apply to the courts for an in- 
junction restraining the operation of 
jitney lines and also restraining the 
striking employees from interfering 
with the operation of cars or intimidat- 
ing loyal employees and passengers. 


CO-OPERATIVE PLAN EXPLAINED 


This statement on the strike situa- 
tion was made to the Electric Rail- 
way Journal by President Tulley: 


The only remaining question at issue is 
whether the electric transportation system 
in Buffalo shall be controlled by the foreign 
leaders of the Amalgamated Association, 
with headquarters in Detroit, or whether 
it shall be controlled at home and for the 
benefit of the people of Buffalo: In order 
that the company might be able hereafter 
to provide uninterrupted and satisfactory 
service, it is plain that this question as to 
whether control shall be lodged here or in 
Detroit must be fought out once and for 
all time. If we should-sign an agreement 
as demanded, we should have only a re- 
currence of the disturbance upon the ex- 
piration of the new agreement in May and 
periodically thereafter, and Buffalo never 
could be assured of undisrupted and ade- 
quate service. 

The International and Mitten Manage- 
ment, Inc., are through with the old union 
and its closed shop and foreign dictation. 
The men who come back must come bac 
under the Mitten Co-operative plan. ‘i 


President Tulley of the International 
issued a statement setting forth the 
principles of the so-called Mitten co- 
operative plan. His remarks on this 
matter follow in part: 


The Mitten Co-operative plan for adjust- 
ment of the relations between employee 
and employer is based upon the fundamen- 
tal principle that the successful running of 
a railway depends most upon the men who 
run it. 

The plan recognizes: the right of em- 
ployees to bargain collectively upon all 
matters affecting their wages, working con- 
ditions and discipline. It provides uncon- 
trolled election of wage workers’ representa- 
tives by each branch group of employees, 
elected by and among themselves by secret 
ballot. These, with an equal number of 
representatives appointed by the company, 
constitute branch committees, department 
committees, and general committees. 

The branch committees serve as lower 
courts, where local points of difference are 
for the most part settled on the spot. 

All branch committeemen in each depart- 
ment come together as the department 
committee. Differences not settled in branch 
committees, on departmental questions, are 


With 
Plan 


carried to the respective department com-— 
mittees, as a higher court, where, by 
across-the-table discussions, local branch 
differences of opinion are adjusted to the 
proader viewpoint of the department as a 
unit. > 

All department committees elect, from 
their own numbers, their representatives 
constituting the general committees as a 
superior court, where any limited depart-— 
mental viewpoint merges into the larger 
vision of the best good for all. 

Final arbitration—the Supreme Court— 
if needed, is assured through an arbitration 
board in which the public, as the third) 
great party in interest, is given the de-- 
isive voice. : y 
u The co-operative asec snppoues 
equatly~by employees and employer, ass { 
the workers sick and death benefits and old 
age pensions, together with opportunity for 
the safe deposit and investment of their sur- 
plus earnings, made possible by their own 
thrift and the joint accomplishment of men 
and management. 


The Rotary Club of Buffalo has 
adopted a _ resolution supporting the 
open-shop attitude of the International 
Railway and the Mitten Management, 
Inc. ( 

S. F. Northrup, director of the Bu- 
reau of Relations of the State Indus- 
trial Board and Henry D. Saylor, State 
Industrial Commissioner, were in Buf- 


‘ 


EMERGENCY JITNEYS AWAITING BUSINESS 


falo during the week ended July 15, 
but nothing was accomplished by either 
official. William Weatherwax, former 
superintendent of the Chicago traction 
lines under Mr. Mitten, who is acting 
as Mr. Mitten’s Colonel House in Buf- 
falo, continues to work in conjunction 
with President Tulley. 

As the result of the injuries sus- 
tained by members of several train 
crews who were mobbed on July 19 by 
bands of strikers and their sympa- 
thizers, the International was forced 
to suspend service over several Hast 
Side lines until more adequate protec- 
tion can be furnished. 


aa 


-_ it was submitted. 


a ~ 


July 22, 1922 


Franchise Ordinance Hangs Fire 


Refusal of the General Council to 
| pass the new railway franchise ordi- 
_ mance as agreed on by the Mayor and 
| officials of the Louisville (Ky.) Rail- 
| way, and favored by the various lead- 
ing civic and business clubs, attorneys 
| for the city, ete., is resulting in the 
| fare argument getting no place for the 
| time being. The Mayor is showing 
plainly that he favors passage of the 
ordinance, and has gone before the 
| Council Committee, with Clayton B. 
| Blakey, City Attorney, to explain the 
settlement plan in detail. It is report- 
ed that the Board of Aldermen is in 
favor of the plan, and will vote for 
- it when it comes up. 

Among the tangles to be unraveled 
are the question of the 7-cent cash 
fare, service to be guaranteed by the 
company, one-man car issue and valu- 
ation of the properties of the company. 
Attorney Blakey claims that a valua- 
_ tion of a little more than $18,000,000 
| as proposed by the bill is the best that 
the city can expect, and held that he 
» did not believe any court could overturn 
' that proposal, as Federal courts have 
held that replacement cost of such 
companies should be used as the rate- 
making basis. The city in assessing 
the property value used a method pro- 
vided by law, explained City Assessor 
E. E. Bristow, who explains that the 
capitalization on the net earnings or 
the market value- of the stocks and 
bonds of a public utility must be used 
as the basis of an assessment. 

The Mayor holds that delay in pass- 
ing the ordinance is costing the citi- 
zens $2,000 a day, and that it may 
take years to reach a final decision in 


the courts if the case is further de- 


lay. The Mayor in part said: 


While, of course, I want to give the 
Council a reasonable time to consider the 
measure and do not want to be in a po- 
sition of interfering with the legislative 
functions of the Council, I wish to call at- 
tention to the fact that the ordinance was 
well studied by the administration before 
If it is amended and the 
company does not agree to the amendments, 
it will be absolved from making the $900,- 
000 of improvements called for. The case 
may then be thrown back into the-courts, 
meaning a long delay and much expense 
for the. settlement of the case. 


_ There are indications that the lower 

‘board is holding out for a flat 6-cent 
_ fare, instead of 7-cent’ cash, and 6 
cents on tickets, opposing a T-cent 
fare in any form. 


Suggests Reorganization Based 
on Actual Valuation 


Scaling down the Cincinnati (Ohio) 
Traction Company’s capitalization by 
reorganization based on its actual valu- 
ation, has been suggested to Mayor 
Carrel’s Street Railway Committee, by 
William C. Culkins, executive secretary 
of the Chamber of Commerce and 
former street railroad director of Cin- 
cinnati. At the fourth meeting of 


the Mayor’s committee, Mr. Culkins 


explained the history of the various 
_ railway ordinances leading up to his 
issuance of an order to the traction 
company for an effective financial reor- 
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ganization and a discontinuance of the 
interlocking interests with the Ohio 
Traction Company. He said he did not 
commit himself as to the method to 
be used, because at the time he held 
a public office. As a private citizen, 
however, he said, that he could call at- 
tention to two methods. One was by 
reorganization based on actual valua- 
tion and’ the other was by a -readjust- 
ment of outstanding securities. 

Of the three valuations made in 1914 
he said, he thought, that of the State 
Public Utilities Commission at $24,000,- 
000 came nearest to being fair and 
equitable. That of the late Ward Bald- 
win, at approximately $12,000,000 he 
regarded as being too conservative and 
being merely a “junk” value, while the 
traction company’s own estimate- of 
$36,000,000 seemed excessive. A valu- 
ation made by his office as of Dec. 31, 
1920, based on the methods used by the 
utilities commission, fixed the valuation 
at $23,000,000. 

Members of the Mayor’s committee 
were given to understand that the sug- 
gestion made by W. Kesley Schoepf, 
president of the traction company, that 
the meetings be executive, “when the 
affairs of the company are gone into 
deeply’ was not prompted by a desire 
to conceal anything from the public, 
but to prevent publishing “disconnected 
or partial statements to misrepresent 
the affairs of the traction company.” 


Minnesota Road Now Doing Well 


Rehabilitation of the former Dan 
Patch gaso-electric line operating from 
Minneapolis to Northfield by the pres- 
ent owners, who took over the bank- 
rupt plant in May, 1918, has proceeded 
to an extent that its business is about 
to pay a return on the investment. 
The road was sold in 1918 under the 
receiver’s hammer at $200,000. In the 
coming report of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission the valuation of the 
line, as a basis for determining freight 
rates will be about $4,000,000. 

The capitalists who took over the line 
discovered that the Minneapolis, North- 
field & Southern, as the road is now 
known, is an effective belt line reach- 
ing the great transcontinental and 
Chicago, Winnipeg’ and Duluth rail- 
roads. Its freight business in automo- 
biles is greater than that of all other 
Minneapolis roads, due in part to the 
fact that the president is the head of 
a great motor car distributing agency. 
More than $400,000 has been spent in 
rehabilitation. The freight business 
has grown from almost nothing to 
2,000,000 tons a month and its pas- 
senger business to ten trains a day. 

One move of the new owners was to 
reduce the passenger rate on the elec- 
tric lines from the legal 3.6 to 2% cents 
per mile. This increased the train de- 
mand very materially. March passen- 
ger business was 50 per cent more than 
in 1921. The March report of tonnage 
was 2,000,000 tons as compared with 
1,200,000 in 1921, and a negligible 
amount in 1918. 
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Outing for New England Men 


The New England Street Railway 
Club will hold its annual outing at 
Newport Beach on July 27. Machines 
will leave Boston at 7.30 a.m. from 
the Engineers’ Club, corner of Com- 
monwealth Avenue and Arlington 
Streets, and will arrive at Newport 
Beach at 10.30 am. The day’s-festiv- 
ity will consist of sports on the beach, 
bathing, shore dinner, dancing and an 
automobile tour through the famous 
summer colony. Trains leave Boston 
for Newport 8.20 a.m. (daylight sav- 
ing). Automobiles will be at Newport 
station to carry those going by train. 
Trains leave Newport for Boston 4.50 
and 9 p.m. (daylight saving). Tick- 
ets covering day’s program will be 
$2.50. 


Compliance With Commission 
Order Brings Satisfac- 
tory Results 


Very satisfactory results have been 
reported by the Bureau of Accidents to 
the Pennsylvania Public Service Com- 
mission due to the compliance on the 
part of the electric railway companies 
to the General Order No. 5 of the com- 
mission. This order requires the con- 
ductor to precede the car over the 
tracks of railroad grade crossings and 
signal the motorman as to the safety 
of the movement. During a period of 
eight years and nine months there 
were only five street car passengers 
killed in collision accidents of railroad 
trains and street cars, although the 
latter cross the tracks of railroads at 
611 points, 310 of which are on main 
lines. 


Service Restored on Aban- 
doned Line 


The Chamber of Commerce of 
Bridgeton, N. J., is considering a plan 
to aid Clayton W. McPherson in ope- 
rating the line of the Bridgeton & 
Millville Traction Company, which 
was abandoned by the corporation on 
June 15. Officials of the company an- 
nounced at that time that the line had 
not paid in two years. 

Mr. McPherson, after a conference 
with officials of the American Railways, 
purchased the 10-mile line of the 
Bridgeton & Millville Traction Com- 
pany and has begun operations. The 
present cars are now being used but 
modern one-man cars will later be 
placed in service. The lease secured 
by Mr. McPherson is a short one and 
has been sanctioned by the Board of 
Public Utility Commissioners. 


Merger Talk Revived 


Senator King, of Utah, is preparing 
to introduce in the Senate a bill requir- 
ing the merger of the Washington 
Railway & Electric Company with the 
Capital Traction Company, operating 
railway service in the District of 
Columbia. Talk about a merger of this 
kind has been revived at every session 
for the last ten years, at least. 
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Railway Seeks New Franchise 


Following the recommendation of the 
citizens’ transportation committee’s re- 
port made to the City Council last 
March, the San Diego Electric Railway 
on May 29 made a formal petition to the 
City Council, asking that body to sub- 
mit to the voters a charter amendment 
to enable the company to apply for and 
receive a new franch’se to replace its 
present franchise. 

The purpose of the move, it is an- 
nounced by Claus Spreckels, the general 
manager of the company, is to relieve the 
company of paving obligations and also 
to secure an indeterminate grant. Ac- 
cording to the company manager, the 
election is asked merely to empower the 
Council to grant the new franchise, and 
the details of the franchise itself are to 
be negotiated between the City Council 
and company officials after the election. 
At present the charter makes a 2 per 
cent tax on gross receipts and certain 
paving obligations mandatory. 


Compromise Agreement Reached 
in Grand Haven 


A compromise agreement was reached 
some few weeks ago between the em- 
ployees and the management of the 
Grand Rapids, Grand Haven & Muske- 
gon Railway, Grand Haven, Mich., 
which established wage rates for an- 
other year of 42% cents an hour for 
the first three months service men, 
47% cents for the next nine months 
service men and 52% cents for those in 
service more than one year. 

At the expiration of the previous 
year’s agreement the company had 
made an announcement of a 5 cents an 
hour reduction, at the same time chang- 
ing certain working conditions. The 
men protested but agreed to accept the 
reduction if certain provisions were 
made for the maintenance and repair- 
men and extra men. A meeting re- 
sulted in the compromise which was 
made upon the basis of 24 cents per 
hour from the former rates. 


Twin City Company’s Right 
to Abolish Neutral Zone 
Sustained 


Decision was filed by the Minnesota 
State Supreme Court on May 19 up- 
holding by vote of three to two the 
decision of Judge F. M. Catlin of the 
Ramsey County District Court abolish- 
ing the so-called neutral fare zone on 
the Minneapolis-St. Paul and other 
interurban lines of the Twin City 
Rapid Transit Company. The decision 
was based on the terms of the Brooks- 
Coleman act, passed by the last Min- 
nesota Legislature conferring on the 
State Railroad & Warehouse Commis- 
sion right to determine reasonable 
rates. 

The zone was established by the St. 
Paul City Railway in 1905, carrying 
the one-fare limit from Minneapolis to 
Snelling Avenue in St. Paul and from 
St. Paul to Bedford Street in Minne- 


apolis, and it was abolished by the com- 
pany on Jan. 7, 1922. 

The decision is to effect that the 
St. Paul City Railway may collect fare 
at the city limits and that the right 
was not taken away by the Brooks- 
Coleman law of 1921. 

It has been estimated the decision 
means an annual increase of about 
$300,000 in fares in the so-called mid- 
way or neutral zone, due to the fact 
that those who board the cars in this 
zone bound for Minneapolis will pay 
two fares and a second fare riding from 
Minneapolis into this zone. 

The case arose through appeal by 
the petitioners, John H. Anderson and 
others, who were refused an injunction 
in the lower court forbidding the rail- 
way from wiping out the zone, which 
includes a district largely industrial em- 
ploying people in both cities. The 
judges all agreed that the one-fare 
zone had been maintained voluntarily 
by the company up to the time the 
state railway act was passed. It could 
have been abolished any time up to 
then. The majority of the court held 
that the 1921 law did not change the 
right of the company to wipe out the 
zone. The dissenting judges, including 
the chief justice, held that the fare 
arrangement was authorized under the 
meaning of the law and that it should 
have been kept in effect until the Rail- 
road & Warehouse Commission author- 
ized the change. 


Doherty Reported to Be After 
Kansas City Properties 


Henry L. Doherty has an eye on the 
Kansas City street car system, says the 
Kansas City Star. According to that 
paper: 

Doherty engineers are giving the rail- 

ways property a close scrutiny. Singly 
nd in groups his representatives have 
been here and negotiations are understood 
to have been in progress with Armour and 
other-interests. One of Doherty’s best en- 
gineers is supervising this examination of 
the street car system. 

Coupled | with Doherty’s interest in the 
railways is an understanding jin financial 
circles that an effort soon is to be made to 
extract the railway from the receivership 
and effect a reorganization. 


At the office of Henry L. Doherty & 
Company in New York no secret was 
made of the fact that Doherty engineers 
were in Kansas City examining the 
property there, but it was said there 
was nothing for publication at this time. 


Accident Circular Distributed 


A sixteen-page accident prevention 
circular for distribution in the public 
schools of Cincinnati was prepared last 
summer in co-operation with the local 
Safety Council of the Cincinnati 
Chamber of Commerce by John A. 
Murkin. It is well illustrated, many of 
the views being of electric railway sub- 
jects and designed to encourage safety 
ideas in children while on the streets. 
They relate not only to the safety of 
the child himself but the safety of 
others, as when a thrown ball or stone 
kreaks the windows of a street car. 
The older folks also are not forgotten 
in the injunctions. 


car lines 


Service Resumed.—Service was re- 
sumed recently by the Washington 
(Ind.) Street Railway after an inter- 
ruption of two days, during which time 


not a car was operated. Lightning 
burned out the armature coils and 
generator set supplying current. 
New Company Becomes Reality.— 
On July 1, Spokane’s trolley car riders 
exer¢'sed.. transfer privileges over all 
in the city, the “Spokane 
United Railways,” the new merger 
company, taking over the lines at mid- 
night. All old franchises were sur- 
rendered by the two companies when 
the new one was issued by the city. 
Under the agreement with the city, jit- 
ney bus competition will be eliminated 
after Jan. 1 next, when the physical 
merger of the lines must be complete. 


May Try Trackless Trolley.—It was 
recently intimated to the Rotary 
Club by Street Railway Commis- 
sioner Cann of Toledo, Ohio, that the 
Community Traction Company was con- 
sidering trying out the trackless trol- 
ley on the south Erie Street tripper 
line because the present line was losing 
money every day. He also referred to 
the stabilizing fund of the company 
which he said would be close to $500,000 
today but for bus competition. In his 
opinion a saving of $400,000 could be 
effected yearly by the installation of 
one-man cars over the entire system. 

General Tax Fund Protected—Com- 
pleting the victorious litigation of the 
“fourteen taxpayers” to protect the 
general tax fund of the city from in- 
vasion for the Seattle (Wash.) Munic- 
ipal Railway, Superior Judge J. T. 
Ronald recently signed a judgment en- 
joining the city from using in any way, 
including borrowing, any moneys from 
the general fund of the city in the 
maintenance and overation of the street 
railway, or in the payment of deprecia- 
tion charges and making replacements. 
The judgment was based on the remit- 
titur of the State Supreme Court, and 
was issued on motion of Attorney O. 
B. Thorgrimson of counsel for the 
“fourteen taxpayers.” 


Meetings on Safety Will Be Called.—- 
Employees of the Monongahela Power 
& Railway Company are to be called 
into monthly meetings at which safety 
matters will be discussed. The first 
of the sessions will be held in Fair- 
mont in the near future. Like gather- 
ings will be called in Clarksburg and 
Parkersburg. One feature of a coming 
meeting will be the presence of a sur- 
geon who will give employees practical 
demonstrations as to how to apply first 
aid treatment in case of accidents. The 
local company at Fairmont is placing 
great stress upon the safety features 
in an effort to instill the safety idea 
in the minds of the employees: 
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Reorganization Operative 


Preparations Being Made for the Sale 
of New Orleans Road to Bond- 
holders Under Foreclosure 


The plan outlined and described in 
the ordinance adopted by the Commis- 
sion Council of New Orleans some 
months ago looking to the reorganiza- 
tion of the New Orleans Railway & 
Light Company is now in effect. The 
holders of 98 per cent of the 4% per 
cent bonds of the company deposited 
their securities with the bondholders 
protective committee, of which R. S. 
Hecht is chairman. A resolution de- 
claring the plan operative was adopted 
by the committee on July 15. 

It is now proposed that, pursuant 
to the reorganization plan, the prop- 
erty of the New Orleans Railway & 
Light Company shall be put at auc- 
tion, sometime in August, when it will 
be bid in by the protective commit- 
tee, representing the bondholders. The 


vision is made for a 7-cent fare, the 
reorganized company to be allowed a 
rate of return of 7.5 per cent. 

While this would seem to indicate 
a rate of return of only 6.2 per cent 
beginning next October, when the new 
agreement becomes effective, those in 
position to know say that they feel 
fairly certain that the 7-cent fare can 
be successfully maintained, through the 
trial period, on account of the com- 
pany being able to operate its several 
departments more economically through 
the installation of additional equip- 
ment, at the power station, and the 
use of large modern cars. This will 
make for greater convenience and 
comfort as well as for faster schedules, 
which is confidently expected will in- 
crease the carrying capacity of the 
company. 

The detailed report, sent to Com- 
missioner Paul Maloney of the depart- 
ment of Public Utilities, and given out 
by him for publication, is as follows: 


THREE MONTHS ENDED MARCH 31, 1922 


Operstime reventie:: sac cis ed ae ees 
(Gia YAmsyauer pte: (¢/aito: Fees OO Ne a eee a en a 
BER St Pe MUL TENSE oN ie Coca ein Toss des Gye vie 


Net operating income MRE egy sie oie st-d, » Wu svayh sine 
Renewals and replacement reserve............--.-- 


Gross corporate income,...-...... 0.6.50 eee ce eee 


! . TWELVE MONTHS ENDED MARCH 31, 1922 


_ Operating revenue..... Tine icles Madey Neverthe: aid Soe 
OPEPAPIMMCRPONSES siete ew piel eran Nae 6 oe 


(SPEED Niet oa Sn ee 
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Railway Electric Gas Total 
$2,086,211 $900,250 $889,985 $3,876,447 
1,287,479 474,478 430,167 2,192,125 
$798,732 $425,771 $459,818 $1,684,322 
182,993 74,418 68,570 325,982 
$615,738 $351,353 $391,247 $1,358,340 
185,000 65,000 50,000 300,000 
$430,738 $286,353 $341,247 $1,058,340 
$8,705,029 $3,401,770 $2,737,496 $14,844,295 
5,484,501 1,921,472 1,569,822 8,975,795 
$3,220,527 $1,480,298 $1,167,674 $5,868,500 
735,592 290,295 263,001 1,288,889 
$2,484,935 $1,190,002 $904,672 $4,579,510 
740,000 60,000 200,000 1,200,000 
$1,744,935 $930,002 $704,672 $3,379,610 


date of the sale to be fixed shortly 
by Special Master Chaffe will be ad- 
vertised for thirty days before the sale. 
Following the purchase of the prop- 
-erty, another month may elapse in pro- 
ceedings to be instituted to wind up 
the receivership, after which the new 
company will be launched. The new 
car fare and gas rates will probably 
not become effective before October. 
J.D. O’Keefe, receiver of the New 
Orleans Railway & Light Company, 
has issued a statement showing the 
earnings of the company for the first 
three months of 1922, for all depart- 
ments, were $1,058,340 out of a gross 
revenue of $3,876,447, making a rate 
of return of 9.5 per cent on the com- 
promise valuation of $44,700,000. The 
earnings of the company, for all de- 
partments, for the year ending March 
81, 1922; were $3,379,610, out of a 
gross revenue of $14,844,295, making a 
rate of return of 7.6 per cent on the 
compromise valuation. This return is 
on the basis of 8-cent fare. Under 
the new agreement, when effective, pro- 
; 
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Large Tax Payment Made 


The sum of $781,411, representing 
the first payment of taxes that the 
Connecticut Company, New Haven, 
Conn., has made to the State in five 
years was recently handed to the State 
Treasurer at Hartford by President 
Lucius S. Storrs. This leaves a balance 
of $1,469,258 in unpaid taxes due the 
State from the company, which has 
been unable to meet its obligations to 
the State since 1917. Through legisla- 
tion passed at the last session of the 
General Assembly, when it was ap- 
parent that the financial condition of 


‘the company had immensely improved, 


it was decided that the Connecticut 
Company should be called upon to pay 
one-half of its annual net earnings to 
the State in taxes until it had completed 
payment of all obligations, and at the 
same time an annual tax of 3 per cent 
of the gross earnings of the company 
for current taxes was levied. The 
company formerly paid at the rate of 
4% per cent, but the Legislature re- 
duced the figures to 3 per cent. 


Overtures for Purchase Must 
Come from City 


Charles N. Black, president of the 
Market Street Railway, San Francisco, 
Cal., has notified Supervisor Warren 
Shannon, chairman of the special nego- 
tiation committee for the city, that his 
company would not name a price at 
which it would be willing to dispose of 
its transportation system to the people 
of San Francisco. The city must make 
an offer, President Black said, since 
the movement to purchase the proper- 
ties of the company was not inaugu- 
rated by the directors of the company 
but by the city. 

Mr. Black is quoted in part as hav- 
ing said: 

_ We desire to assure you that the disposi- 

tion of the company and of its stockholad- 
ers expressed in our letter of Dec. 17, 1921, 
remains unchanged, and the officers of the 
Market Street Railway are prepared to 
meet with your committee at any time for a 
discussion, 

President Black’s letter is an answer 
to a communication dispatched by 
Supervisor Shannon on behalf of his 
committee on June 14, following a series 
of meetings at which the valuation of 
the company’s properties was under 
discussion. 

Supervisor Shannon requested the 
directors of the company to name the 
price at which they would be willing 
to sell to the city. 

Engineers for the Market Street 
company have placed a $51,856,218 valu- 
ation on its system. The State Rail- 
road Commission engineers named $41,- 
424,961 as the physical value of the 
system, while M. M. O’Shaughnessy, 
city engineer reported to the super- 
visors that he believed the properties 
to be valued at $40,000,000. 

Disregarding the physical valuation 
estimated, Supervisor Shannon favored 
an offer of $25,000,000, based upon the 
earning reports of the lines for the 
past year. Valuations of $17,000,000 
and $18,000,000- were suggested by 
Supervisors James B. McSheehy and 
Eugene E. Schmitz. 


Eastern Massachusetts 
on Dividend Basis 


A dividend of 3 per cent has been 
declared by the public trustees of the 
Eastern Massachusetts Street Railway, 
Boston, Mass., on the sinking fund 
stock and first preferred stock, series 
A, of the company. : 

The dividend is payable on Aug. 1 
to stockholders of record July 25, 1922. 

A statement which was made by the 
company about the matter says: 

This dividend declaration follows numer- 
ous fare reductions and rehabilitation of 
the street railway by the public trustees, 
under the leadership of Homer Loring, who 
has just resigned as chairman of the board. 

The public trustees have had charge 
of the management of the system since 
June 1, 1919, and discontinued 123 miles 
of track since that time. In 1920, the 
road was operating 681 miles, but has 
since reopened some of its discontinued 
track, so that it is now operating 734 
miles. 
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Earnings Favorable on 
Boston Property 


The Boston (Mass.) Elevated Rail- 
way on July 14 made its first payment 
to the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
on the $4,000,000 loan assessment which 
was advanced by the various communi- 
ties in which the company operated in 
1919 to cover the company’s deficit 
from operation. This initial payment 
amounted to $517,196. It will be dis- 
tributed among the contributing com- 
munities. 

Under the Public Control Act the 
company has accumulated a reserve 
fund which last June amounted to 
$1,517,196, and the law requires that 
what the company can set aside in 
excess of $1,000,000 shall be applied 
to a reduction of its debt to the com- 
munities. Earnings are so favorable 
on the road at present that it is believed 
that the company will be able to pay 
off on this indebtedness regularly until 
it has been wiped out. Until this debt 
has been paid the Elevated has no 
legal right to reduce fares. At the 
present time it is carrying children for 
a limited period for a 5-cent fare, just 
as it is maintaining short hauls over 
which it is charging only a 5-cent fare, 
but these are not general reductions. 

The June receipts in excess of cost 
were $87,529, against $79,415 for June 
a year ago. The number of 5-cents 
passengers it carried last June was 
5,978,699 as against 1,803,309 in June 
a year ago. The total revenue pas- 
sengers for June 1922 were 28,659,926 
against 27,569,116 during June, 1921. 

The Boston Herald of July 16 said: 


The Boston Elevated Railway today has 
more than $3,000,000 cash on deposit, and 
for the first time in 114 years does not 
owe a dollar to the banks. The road 
earned more than $1,000,000 in excess of 
dividends in the first half of this year and 
on Friday made an initial payment of 
$517,196 on account of the municipal loan 
assessment of 1919. This brief account of 
their stewardship is one in which the pub- 
lic trustees might well take pride. 


Interurban Road Acquired by 
North American Company 


The North American Company has 
taken over the Milwaukee Northern 
Railway, operating about 57 miles of 
interurban electric railway line from 
Milwaukee north to Sheboygan, Wis. 
The company has a large passenger 
and freight business and furnishes 
electric light and power in the inter- 
mediate territory. Its total assets ap- 
proximate $4,000,000 and its annual 
gross earnings are about $600,000. 

By this acquisition practically all 
of the electric railway lines radiating 
from Milwaukee except the Chicago & 
North Shore line running south to 
Chicago are under the control of the 
North American Company. 

Substantial economies in operating 
costs will be effected by operation of 
the Milwaukee Northern Railway in 
conjunction with the present system 
of the Milwaukee Electric Railway & 
Light Company and the latter com- 
pany’s large public service building 
in Milwaukee will be used as the 
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southern terminus of the Milwaukee 
Northern line. 

It is probable that the Milwaukee 
Electric Railway & Light Company will 
establish a bus line from Sheboygan 
to Fond Du Lac, thus permitting direct 
connection between the Milwaukee Elec- 
tric Railway & Light Company’s system 
and the Fox River Valley, making pos- 
sible direct travel from Milwaukee to 
Green Bay. 
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Purchase Announced.—Oshkosh Gas 
Light Company, Oshkosh, Wis., has been 
purchased by the Wisconsin Securities 
Company through its subsidiary the 
Wisconsin _ Public Service Company. 
The price was in excess of $2,000,000. 
The Wisconsin Securities Company 
has also purchased the Menominee & 
Marinette Light & Traction Company 
which supplies Marinette, Wis., and 
Menominee, Mich., with utility service. 

Preferred Stock Offered.mDominick 
& Dominick and W. A. Harriman & 
Company, both of New York, N. Y., 
are offering $1,200,000 of 7 per cent 
cumulative first preferred stock, par 
value $100, of the American Water 
Works & Electric Company. The stock 
is offered at 87 to yield about 8.05 
per cent. The stock may be redeemed 
as a whole or in part, after three years 
from date of issuance at $110 per 
share and accrued dividends. 

Surplus Reported. — The Fonda, 
Johnstown & Gloversville Railroad, 
Gloversville, N. Y., has a corporate 
surplus as of June 1, 1922, amounting 
to $432,927, according to a statement 
which President J. Ledlie Hees sent to 
the stockholders. Mr. Hees stated that 
for the year ended May 31, 1921, the 
company earned 1.52 times its interest 
requirements, after deducting depre- 
ciation reserves, and 5.74 times its 6 
per cent preferred stock dividend. 

Capital Structure Changed.—The Ap- 
palachian Power Company, Princeton, 
W. Va., has been authorized in an 
amendment to its charter to increase 
its capital stock from $12,000,000 to 
$7,500,000 of preferred and 60,000 
shares of common stock. The change 
in the capital structure of the com- 
pany is in-accordance with the plan to 
pay off the accumulated dividends on 
the preferred stock referred to in the 
Electric Railway Journal for June 10, 
page 949, 

New Issue Offered.—Blodget & Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y., are offering 
$900,000 of first and refunding mort- 
gage gold 5s of the Cumberland County 
Power & Light Company, Portland, 
Me. The bonds are offered at 893 
and interest to net 5g per cent. They 
are dated Aug. 1, 1912, and are due 
September, 1942. The purpose of the 
issue is to reimburse the company in 
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part for the cost of a new steam tur- 
bine generating plant and other addi- 
tions now under construction. 


People Will Decide.—The application 
of Oscar J. Mutchler, receiver of the. 
Slate Belt Electric Street Railway, Eas- 
ton, Pa., to issue $60,000 of receivers’ ’ 
certificates was heard recently before 
Judge William McKeen at Easton. It. 
developed during the hearing that the 
company had been notified to pave 
certain streets in Pen Argyl and Ban-— 
gor. The court signed a decree per-. 
mitting the receiver to issue $21,000 of . 
receivers’ certificates to cover the cost - 
of the paving. A reorganization plan 
for the. company was proposed and the 


JE ~ court directed the people interested in | 


the reorganization to submit the plan 
signed by Oct. 2, stating that otherwise 
the receiver would be directed to offer 
the property at public sale. 


May Appeal Tax Issue.—Litigation 
in which Kings County, the City of 
Seattle and the Puget Sound Power & 
Light Company figure over taxes im- 
posed on the municipal railway for 1919 
may be carried to the Supreme Court 
of the United States on an appeal. A. - 
W. Leonard of the company has advised 
that the company wishes to make the 
appeal, and asks the city to join with 
it. A tax of approximately $400,000 
was imposed on the railway in 1919, 
the year the property was purchased 
by the city, three-fourths of this being | 
levied against the city and the re- 
mainder against the company, which 
had possession of the lines for three 
months of that year. The tax was op- 
posed in the state courts both by the 
company and the city, but the Supreme 
Court held it valid. It is now two years 
overdue, and the interest, accumulating © 
at the rate of 15 per cent, now amounts 
to about $15,000. The Council finance 
committee has the matter under con- 
sideration. 


Public Utility Rating Book Issued.— 
A new edition of Moody’s Public Utility 
Rating Book has just come off the 
press. The new issue contains the 
latest financial statements and earnings 
reports of public service enterprises of 
every kind in this country and Canada 
as well as the prominent foreign con- 
cerns. Analyses of securities are pre- 
sented and a definite investment rating 
is assigned to every bond and stock 
issue. For many years Moody’s rating 
books were used mainly by banks, 
financial houses and investors, but re- 
cently the public utility volume has 
come into general use upon the part of 
officers and managers of electric light 
and power, traction, gas, water, tele- 
phone and telegraph companies. The 
Public Utility Rating Book is one of a 
series of four volumes, the other sec- 
tions covering Industrial, Government 
and Municipal securities, and Railroads. 
The industrial book for 1922 was issued 
early this summer, while the govern- 
ment and railroad books will be out 
within the next few weeks. They are 
all issued by Moody’s Investors’ Serv- 
ice, New York. 
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More Service Ordered 


Transit Commission Requires B. R. T. 
to Add Sixty Trains in Rush and 
Forty in Non-Rush Hours 


The New York Transit Commission 
issued an order on July 14 directing a 
marked improvement in service on the 
subway and elevated lines of the 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit System. The 
order, which will become effective on 
Aug. 15, directs the operation of 100 
additional trains daily. Sixty to be 
supplied during the rush hours and 
forty during the non-rush hours. A 
further addition of thirty-five trains a 
day will be required in the fall. 

_ The commission also directed. the 
company to purchase and equip at once 
fifty new steel cars to permit the re- 
moval of the last of the wooden cars 
from the Centre Street subway loop. An 
effort will be made to have this equip- 
ment ready for service during the com- 
ing winter. In the meantime the wooden 
ears will be replaced temporarily by 
100 metal-sheathed cars having a base 
that is said to be as strong as a steel 
car. This will remove much of the 
hazard of wooden car operation in the 
loop at once and provides ultimately 
for all-steel equipment. 
_ While the commission did not go 
quite as far in its order to the Brooklyn 
Rapid Transit Company as it did in its 
recent order to the Interborough Rapid 
Transit Company, particularly in regard 
to new cars, the commission explained 
that the financial situation of the 
Brooklyn Rapid ‘Transit Company, 
Which is in the hands of a receiver, 
was such that it seemed that fifty new 
cars, to cost about $750,000, was all 
that the commission could direct the 
company to order. The commission 
added that it was expected that an 
improved financial condition would per- 
mit further outlays for new cars by the 
company in the fall. 
- The commission stated that in provid- 
ing the increased subway and elevated 
Service and in the provision made for 
financing the purchase of the new cars 
it had had the co-operation of Judge 
Julius M. Mayer of the United States 
Circuit Court and Receiver Lindley M. 
Garrison. After receiving a copy of 
the order, Mr. Garrison announced that 
it would be accepted. The purchase of 
the fifty new steel cars will not require 
new financing, as in the case of the 
: borough, which was directed to 
Purchase 350 new cars, 100 of them im- 
mediately. It has been agréed that 
the Brooklyn Rapid Transit will pur- 
chase the new cars out of funds on 
in the depreciation fund provided 
for by contract No. 4 of the dual sub- 
Way contracts. 
_ The additional car mileage effective 
on Aug. 15 will be, approximately 
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9,000 during the oe, hours, and 


3,000 during the rush hours. In the 
non-rush hours, the order contemplates 
that the company shall provide a seat 
for every passenger. The percentage 
of increase in seats provided on the 
different lines and during the different 
hours runs from 5 to 70 per cent. The 
greatest proportionate increase is on 
the Broadway elevated line, where 
there will be an increase of 70 per 
cent in service between 3 and 4 o’clock 
in the afternoon. 

The service order does not apply to 
schedules for Saturday afternoons, 
Sundays and holidays. The commis- 
sion said it would issue an order later 
covering such periods, but because of 
the great fluctuations of traffic on 
these days had refrained from making 
a definite order at this time. The 
commission will exercise close supervi- 
sion over this traffic, and the company 
has promised its co-operation in taking 
the best possible care of the Saturday 
afternoon, Sunday and holiday crowds. 


Five-Cent Fare Must Wait 


Nothing can be done by the officers 
of the city to bring about 5-cent 
earfare on the Seattle (Wash.) Mu- 
nicipal Railway lines until after the 
Circuit Court of Appeals hears the 
appeal of the city in the so-called 
“specific performance” suit brought by 
the Puget Sound Power & Light Com- 
pany, Mayor J. Brown states. The Cir- 
cuit Court is scheduled to sit in Seat- 
tle and hear this case early next fall. 
The suit was brought by the Stone & 
Webster interests, to compel the city 
specifically to perform the contract of 
purchase under which the city took over 
the local road at Seattle from Stone & 
Webster. It was heard by Federal Judge 
E. E. Cushman in the District Court, 
and the decision upheld the Stone 
& Webster interests. The city appealed 
the case to the higher tribunal. 


Six-Cent Cash Fare Authorized 
in Duluth 


Authority to increase its fares to 6 
cents with a provision that tickets be 
issued in minimum lots of five at the 
present rate of 5 cents, effective on Aug. 
1, 1922, was granted to the Duluth 
Street Railway in a decision handed 
down on July 14 by the Minnesota Rail- 
road & Warehouse Commission. By its 
decision the commission rejects the ap- 
plication of the company for a 7-cent 
fare, or four rides for a quarter. The 
commission also establishes 74 per cent 
as a fair rate of return on the com- 
pany’s investment. The city had recom- 
mended 6 per cent. The city will seek 
a temporary injunction against putting 
the new fare schedule into effect. The 
fare is 5 cents now. 


Ten Cents in Levis 


Interesting Commission Decision Covy- 
ering Eleven Mile Road Beset 
by Strike and Fire 


The Public Service Commission of 
Quebee has decided to grant the re- 
quest of the Levis County Railway 
for authority to modify its schedules 
and zone limits. An order to this ef- 
fect has been formally entered. Un- 
der it, the company is authorized to 
charge 10 cents per passenger per 
zone, but tickets are to be sold to 
school children at the rate of twenty- 
five for $1.25 at the company’s offices 
to children not more than sixteen years 
old. 

The commission also decided that 
cost of maintenance of that part of the 
highway between the company’s tracks 
and outside of them to the ends of the 
ties shall hereafter be borne by the 
municipality in which the tracks are 
located. Moreover, the company is to 
be reimbursed for all expense incurred 
to it for any change of location or re- 
pairs necessitated by work carried on 
by the municipalities. 

In St. Romauld snow removal is to 
be carried on by the tramway as at 
present, but in Levis, Bienville and 
Jauzon the municipalities are to pay 
up to $16,000 toward the expense of 
snow removal but are not to be sub- 
ject to costs beyond this amount. 
These payments are to be made in the 
proportions of eleven-sixteenths by the 
city of Levis, four-sixteenths by the 
town of Lauzon and one-sixteenth by 
the village of Bienville. 

Within the limits of their legal au- 
thority, the four municipalities are to 
prevent competition against the tram- 
way by bus and other common carrier. 
A full report of operations for the 
first year of operation under the new 
order is to be filed with the commission 
during the first month after the com- 
pletion of the full year’s operation. 
Any questions arising in dispute over 
the interpretation of the provisions of 
the new order are to be submitted to 
the commission for settlement. 

Operation of the property at Levis 
has been fraught with unusual difficul- 
ties in the past few years. Up to 1919 
the track and rolling stock were in poor 
condition, but in that year the railway 
effected an almost complete reconstruc- 
tion. In 1920 there was a strike, and 
no sooner had the road again been re- 
turned to a condition for satisfactory 
operation when on Feb. 21, 1921, the 
carhouse and its contents of cars and 
snow-fighting equipment were de- 
stroyed by fire. Since then service has 
been unsatisfactory because of the 
inability of the company to refinance 
itself under the existing conditions. 
Although the municipalities realized 
the need of the company for relief they 
were unable in conference with the 
company to arrive at an agreement and 
so the case came before the commis- 
sion. This occurred on March 24, 1922, 
under the provision of an amendment 
to the acts of the province. 

The company contended that the line 
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had always been operated at a loss and 
that as this fact was well known the 
company was not in a position to 
secure the new capital required to re- 
build the system. 

In view of the conditions which 
existed the commission was called upon 
to value what remained of the system 
and to determine what would be re- 
quired to insure proper service, and at 
the same time guarantee to those who 
advance funds a legitimate return on 
the investment. The commission said 
quite frankly that there could be no 
question of guaranteeing the interest 
upon all the money sunk in the venture 
but only upon the part which remained 
as an asset. Dr. L. A. Herdt for the 
railway and William R. Russell for the 
city estimated the value of the system 
as to the serviceable capital upon which 
there should be a return. Mr. Herdt 
was of the opinion that the system 
should not be valued as if it were 
about to be sold, but rather at its 
renewal cost at the moment of valua- 
tion. Mr. Russell did not express any 
opinion as to the principle, but valued 
the system partly according to its re- 
newal cost and partly according to its 
depreciated value. The commission 
valued the system by endeavoring to 
estimate the cost of labor and of in- 
tact materials as in the case of a new 
enterprise, the balance being valued at 
its. actual or depreciated worth. The 
commission said: 

The commission is of the opinion that in 
fixing the rates, the theory that the visible 
assets should be estimated at their cost 
of renewal is fair, as otherwise the invested 
capital could never be fully remunerated, 
because of the fact that from the moment 
material is employed, and even before the 
construction work has been terminated and 
the system put into operation, it has 
already undergone a certain depreciation ; 
further, the system under valuation should 
originally have been constructed of new 
material and kept in such a good state of 
maintenance that its cost of operation 
would be equivalent to that of a new 
system. 

This was the theory propounded by 
the commission. It found, however, 
that some second-hand material was 
used in building the line and in recon- 
struction and that the company never 
carried any reserve fund. Such being 
the case the commission felt called 
upon to make an option between the 
two theories on the basis previously 
stated. It accordingly placed the total 
value of the visible assets at $575,096, 
of which $467,558 was credited to the 
value of the visible assets without the 
general outlay. The new capital re- 
quirement the commission placed at 
$219,068, making a total of $794,165. 
With reference to a legitimate return 
the commission ruled for 6 per cent on 
present capital and 7 per cent on 
future capital. It estimated the total 
fixed charges at $65,723, made up of 
$34,505 representing interest at 6 per 
cent on $575,096; $15,334 representing 
interest at 7 per cent on $219, 068; and 
$15,883 representing depreciation at 2 
per cent on $794,165. 

Then came the nice question of fix- 
ing the fare. As previously indicated, 
it was concluded that by adults paying 
a 10-cent fare and school children 5 
cents the average fare would be at 
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least 9 cents. Two million passengers 
at 9 cents would produce a revenue of 
$180,000, an increase of $28,479 in the 
gross receipts over the probable 
revenue under the old rates. This esti- 
mate the commission pared to $20,000 
because it felt that the suppression of 
the sale of tickets would tend to dimin- 
ish the riding habit. In consequence 
there would be a deficit of $12,196. The 
opinion of the commission was that the 
only visible means of meeting the 
deficit was to oblige the municipalities 
to bear a portion of the expenditures 
for paving and snow removal. 

The commission’s estimate of earn- 


ings of the Levis County. Railway 

follows: 

(GrOSSHPROCCOUDERR GIR sii uote soe we dine $171,521 

COST OMPOPCHAUION %. so... soe ec euler 105,581 

pS Uy sos Aeneas $65,939 

MERC CLERC TEU RTM elie 2? 6. dos 6 esos, 4 levis co fel ot ohae 65,723 
ING (She ORR $215 


The Parish of St. Romauld Scag to 
abide by the contracts in existence, but 
the commission held that its ruling, in 
order to be binding, should apply alike 
to all the municipalities through which 
the company operates. Since the order 
was issued St. Romauld has entered an 
appeal on a point of law, maintaining 
that the commission has no jurisdiction. 
Later the city of Levis entered an 
appeal, although it was in fact this 
municipality that brought on the in- 
vestigation by the commission. In 
consequence, the company after having 
started to reorganize the fire loss sus- 
pended all operations. Four days later 
the city of Levis withdrew its appeal 
and the company is now proceeding to 
take the steps necessary to replace the 
fire loss, although the appeal of St. 
Romauld is still pending. Should St. 
Romauld win, the company will prob- 
ably discontinue service in the winter 
in that municipality, simply operating 
when it pays to do so. 


Other Cities Will Try Dollar Pass 


Following studies made by Walter 
Jackson, the railways in the cities of 
Tacoma, Everett and _ Bellingham, 
Wash., in which Stone & Webster oper- 
ate, have decided to adopt the dollar 
pass. The new plan goes into effect in 
Tacoma on July 24 while Bellingham is 
expected to begin with the pass on 
Aug. 1. In Tacoma the pass will re- 
place the 10-cent cash fare and a ticket 
rate of about 8 cents. Bellingham re- 
tains the 7-cent cash fare with fifteen 
tickets for one dollar, and Everett re- 
tains the 10-cent cash fare with four 
tickets for a quarter, but has promised 
a trial of the 5-cent fare when the new 
franchise and improvements become 
effective. 

Backing up Mayor A. V. Fawcett in 
his fight to force the Tacoma Railway 
& Power Company to establish a 5- 
cent fare basis in the city, the City 
Council has issued a franchise for the 
operation of twelve sixteen-passenger 
buses over the South Tacoma-Point De- 
fiance line, in competition with the 
railway lines. The buses will charge 
a 5-cent fare. The jitney franchises 
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was granted by the city after the Ta- 
coma Railway & Power Company, | 
through its manager, Richard T. Sulli- 
van, had refused_ the proposition of 
Mayor Fawcett that the company issue 
twenty tickets for $1 without trans- 
fer rights, and sixteen tickets for $1 
with transfer rights. The company has 
definitely declined to consider further 
such a plan, ascertaining that such a 
reduction in fare would be ruinous to 
the company. 


 Transporaae 
N ews Notes 


One Fare Extension ‘Benet: Patrons. 
—The Detroit (Mich.) Municipal Rail- 
way has extended its one fare zone 
service in several sections of the city.” 
This has meant a considerable saving 
to car riders. 


Lower Fares in Effect.—A reduction 


i 


in fare amounting to about 25 per cent 
is in effect on the lines of the Rutland 
Railway, Light & Power Company, Rut- 
land, Vt. An increase in riding has 


resulted on the North Belt line. : 


Additional Fare Allowed.—The Cap- 
ital Traction Company, Washington, 
D. C., has been authorized to charge 
an additional fare of half a cent for 
each passenger over the new George- 
town bridge. This extra fare goes to 
the government for use of the bridge. 

Seven-Cent Fare Extended.—The 
Public Service Commission recently au-— 
thorized the United Railways, St. Louis, | 
Mo., to continue to charge the 7-cent 
fare for a period of thirty days. The 
fare would have returned to 5 cents 
if this order had not been issued. 

Lower Fares to Continue.—Fares on 
the city line of the Connecticut Com- 
pany in Bridgeport and Norwalk, will 
remain 5 cents until after Sept. 1, 
Public Utilities Commissioner Charles 
Elwell has officially announced. This ex- | 
tension of time will give a ten months’ | 
test on which to base the fixing of 
permanent rates. 


Wants to Operate Bus Line.—The 
Johnstown, (Pa.) Traction Company 
has protested to the Public Service| 
Commission against the proposed ex- 
tension of routes of motor bus com- 
panies operating in Cambria, Somer- 
set and other adjoining counties. At 
the same time the company asks for 
a permit to operate a bus line of its 
own. 

Seek Five-Cent Fare.—Employees of 
the Bethlehem Steel Company who ride 
between the Steelton plant and their 
homes will ask the Harrisburg (Pa.) 
Railways for a 5-cent fare. A _ peti- 
tion to this effect has been placed in 
the hands of the safety and .welfare 
committee by the employees’ represent- 
atives. The petition states that wages 
are the same as in the time of the 
nickel fare and that the present fare 
should be cut 1 cent. 


n 
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St. Louis Names School 
for Railway Pioneer 


As a continuous reminder of what 
Erastus Wells, pioneer street railway 
operator of St. Louis, Mo., contributed 
to the progress of the city stands the 
Erastus Wells Grammar School at Clar- 
ence, Newstead and Carter Avenues. 
This school, which in a few years is to 
be reconstructed as a grammar or junior 
high school, was recently named in 
honor of the veteran railway operator 
by the City Council. 

Recognition of the great part which 
railway men have played in the build- 
ing up of the country is not lacking. A 
conspicuous example of tribute paid to 
a railway executive is the monument 
that was erected in Minneapolis, Minn., 
to Thomas Lowry, founder of the Twin 
City Rapid Transit Company. St. Louis 
is but giving honor to whom honor is 
due in naming this group of buildings 
after Mr. Wells. 

Pioneering with a fighter’s spirit per- 
haps best describes Mr. Wells’ entire 
railway work. In association with Cal- 
vin. Case, Mr. Wells established the first 
onmibus line in St. Louis and west of 
the Mississippi River and ran it success- 
fully for a number of years. To Mr. 
Wells also falls the credit of organizing 
and operating the first street railway, 
the Missouri Railroad Company of St. 
Louis, west of the Mississippi. He ven- 
tured on this project in 1859 and was 
president of the company until 1881, 
when he sold out his interest. He was 
also at various times president of the 
Steam Suburban Road, which operated 
between St. Louis and Florissant, Mo.; 
a director of the Ohio and Mississippi 
Railroad and president of the Laclede 
Gas Light Company. He was also an 
active leader in all city affairs and in 


- United States Congress, where he served 


for eight years. Mr. Wells died in 1893. 
The connection of the Wells family 
with the railways of St. Louis has never 


been entirely ended. For a time there 


was no direct participation by the fam- 


ily in the actual management of rail- 


way affairs there, but at the present an- 
other member of the family is perform- 
ing an important work. He is none 
other than Rollo Wells, receiver of the 
United Railways—an illustrious son of 
the illustrious Erastus Wells. 


Commission Engineer Studies 
Transit Abroad 
Daniel L. Turner, the consulting en- 
gineer to the New York Transit Com- 
mission, has sailed for Europe to spend 


two months in the study of new methods 


of transit construction in France, Ger- 
many, and Austria. The commission 


_ has already made public its $218,000,- 
000 plan of new construction, but hopes — 


af. 


to have the aid of the various new 
methods that have been introduced 
abroad since the war. Mr. Turner will 
combine a search for the practical and 
the beautiful. While in Germany he 
will study the system employed there 
in building open-cut subway lines 
through suburban territory. 


Honor Post for C. M. McRoberts 


C. M. MeRoberts, general claim 
agent of the Los Angeles (Cal.) Rail- 
way, who was elected president of the 
Facific Claim Agents’ Association at 
its convention in Los Angeles June 7-9, 
has. been in claims work since 1906. 

Mr. McRoberts was born in Indiana 
in 1874. He was educated at the col- 
lege at. Oakland City and the Indiana 
Law School at Indianapolis. From his 
graduation in 1898 until 1903 he 


C. M. McRoperts 


practiced law at Princeton, Ind. In 
1903 he was appointed to the Govern- 
ment Bureau of Indian Affairs, with 
headquarters at Muskogee, Okla. 

He entered the employ of the Illinois 
Central Railroad in the claims. depart- 
ment in 1906, being located at Green- 
ville, Miss., and later at Freeport, IIl. 

When he went to California in 1911 
he was made assistant general claim 
agent of the Los Angeles Railway and 
was appointed general claim agent in 
1919. 


F. W. Brownell, who has been general 
accountant for the Puget Sound Power 
& Light Company, Seattle, Wash., now 
has the title of comptroller. 

P. W. Thomson, formerly general 
manager of the New Brunswick Power 
Company, St. John, N. B., furnishing 
railway, light and power service, has 
returned to his’ private business in the 
William Thomson & Sons Company, in- 
surance agents, St. John. 

Manuel Trucco, director general, and 
other representatives of the Chilean 


State Railways are in this country and 
recently made a tour of inspection of 
the Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company plant at East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., where the $7,000,000 order 
for electrification equipment which was 
received last October is now being 
fulfilled. 


A. J. Anderson, auditor of the Salt 
Lake & Utah Railroad, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, has been made general freight 
and passenger agent. A. V. Kipp, who 
held this position, has been made traf- 
fic manager; George W. Shaver has 
been appointed electrical engineer, and 
C. M. Osborn acting auditor. 


J. C. Kennedy, Dallas, Tex., has been 
appointed general manager of the 
Marshall (Texas) Traction Company, 
succeeding P. J. Hayes, who has been 
transferred to Hugo, Okla., as general 
manager of the utility company’s plant 
in that city.. Mr. Kennedy announced 
that the improvements begun under 
Mr. Hayes would be continued until 


completed. 


Martin S. Decker 


Martin S. Decker, formerly chairman 
of the Public Service Commission of the 
Second District of New York and for 
twenty years associated with the work 
of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, is dead. His long connection with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
began with the inception of the commis- 
sion in 1886, when he was appointed 
docket clerk. At that time he was a 
Deputy Clerk of Ulster County, and 
had studied law while in that position. 
He drafted many Congressional bills 
affecting interstate commerce law, in- 
cluding several sections of the Hepburn 
bill of 1906. He was chairman of the 
Public Service Commission in 1913 and 
1914. In 1909 and 1910 he was presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Railway Commissioners. 


Walter Hinmon, Detroit (Mich.) 
Railway Supply Company, was killed 
in an automobile accident near Detroit 
on June 23. Mr. Hinmon was formerly 
connected with the Peter Smith Heater 
Company and prior to that with the 
Cooper Heater Company. 

Charles E. Arnold, railroad builder, 
died at his home in Mount Vernon, 
N. Y., on June &. Mr. Arnold organized 
the Saratoga Electric Railroad, and 
also built railways at Albany, Lake 
Placid and Saranac Lake. He was in- 
terested in steam roads also and was 
connected with the Port Chester road, 
which became.the New York, Westches- 
ter & Boston Railroad, and the West 
Shore Railroad. He established the 
Commercial Union Telegraph Company, 
and for some years recently was man- 
ager of the Western Union Telegraph 
Company in Mount Vernon. 
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Manufactures and the Markets 


DISCUSSIONS OF MARKET AND TRADE CONDITIONS FOR THE 
MANUFACTURER, SALESMAN AND PURCHASING AGENT 


ROLLING STOCK PURCHASES 


BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Power Improvements Will Total 
$250,000 


Improvements and additions costing 
$250,000 are being made during the 
present summer by the Indiana Serv- 
ice Corporation on the company’s 
power plant in Fort Wayne. 

A new switch house is to be built. 
This unit, which will cost $10,000, will 
be an auxiliary to the main plant and 
an addition to the present building 
housing the distribution system. The 
first unit of the new building was be- 
gun last November. It will be fin- 
ished together with a second unit, by 
the middle of August. Work on the 
second unit was started recently. The 
company is doing the construction work 
itself. Its electrical and civil engineer 
departments drew the plans for the 
structure. 

The improvement made by this new 
building will permit a better distribu- 
tion of power. It will tend to eliminate 
interruptions to service, assuring a 
more uniform flow of current. Current, 
as the result of this new arrangement, 
will be furnished more uniformly and 
with less chance of temporary cessation 
for lighting, for street and interurban 
systems and for industrial plants. 

_ Another change of importance is the 
addition to the company’s equipment 
of a new turbine which, it is said, will 
be larger than either of the two now 
in use. This change has necessitated 
the installation of new machinery at 
the various sub-stations of the corpora- 
tion and this work is now in progress. 


Bids for Chicago Cars 


The Chicago Surface Lines is receiy- 
ing bids on forty-five double-truck 
four-motor one-man safety cars, sixty- 
five double-truck four-motor two-man 
ears and four additional four-motor 
double-truck, cars equipped with mo- 
tors with sufficient capacity to haul 
trailers all day and through tunnels. 
The last four will be purchased by the 
Chicago City Railway Company. The 
sixty-five four-motor cars will be pur- 
chased for the Chicago Railways to re- 
place those lost in the Devon carhouse 
fire, These will be very similar in de- 
sign ¢0 the standard Chicago car known 
as the Pullman type and will seat 
forty-nine passengers. Of the forty- 
five one-man safety cars, nineteen will 
be purchased for the Chicago City Rail- 
way and twenty-six for the Chicago 
Railways. These will be equipped with 
the double passageway and automatic 
exit door. They will be ten-window 
cars, seating fifty passengers with a 
weight not exceeding 30,000 Ib. The 
sample double-truck safety car 
equipped with the automatic exit door 


and double passageway and described 
in Electric Railway Journal for Jan. 
14, 1922, page 65, was a nine-window 
car, weighing 28, ‘050 lb. and seating 
forty-five passengers. The possibility 
of a more satisfactory arrangement of 
equipment was the determining factor 
in adding one window to the car length. 
It is éxpected that the order will be 
placed in the near future. The report 
in the Journal last week stated that 
the company contemplated the purchase 
of fifty trailers, but it is now planned 
to purchase the above noted motor cars 
and no trailers. 


Kansas City Plans Track 
Reconstruction 


The Kansas City Railways has been 
authorized by its receivers to do a large 
amount of track rehabilitation. Track- 
age changes in the yards at Forty- 
eighth Street and Harrison and at 
Ninth and Brighton include the re- 
newal of eight turnouts and additional 
tracks and entrance curves to provide 
for freer movement of cars and also 
additional storage space. The estimated 
cost of the track changes for the Forty- 
eighth and Harrison yard is $32,000, 
and the improvements in the yards. at 
Ninth and Brighton are estimated at 
$78,000. 

Tracks are to be reconstructed on 
Highth Street from Broadway to Wy- 
andotte. This requires 560 ft. of double 
track to be rebuilt. The track is to be 
7-in. 91-lb. T rail laid on International 
steel ties, with 9-in. of ballast. All 
joints will be welded. The paving is 
to be of granite upon a 6-in. concrete 
foundation. Approximate cost of this 
work is $15,000. Tracks are also to be 
reconstructed on Thirty-first Street 
from Troost to Woodland and on Grand 
Avenue from Twelfth to Fifteenth 
Street. The same type of construction 
will be used. The work includes the 
reconstruction of 3,840 ft. of double 
track at an estimated cost of $101,000. 
In addition to this work a large num- 
ber of minor renewals are also being 
made, and several layouts of. special 
trackwork are being entirely renewed. 


New Cars Being Constructed 
for Melbourne 


‘The Melbourne & Metropolitan Tram- 
ways Board has decided that future 
rolling stock will be constructed partly 
in the board’s own workshops and 
partly by contract. In order to pro- 
vide for the new equipment necessary 
for the conversion of the cable tram- 
ways, additions will be made to the 
rolling stock equipment at the rate of 
between fifty and sixty cars annually 
for several years. Provision will be 
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made at once in the new workshop for 
constructing and equipping thirty of 
these cars and-tenders will be invited 
for the balance. It is probable that 
the board will invite tenders within 
the next few months for the construc- 
tion of about sixty single-truck elec- 
tric tram cars, delivery to. be spread 
over approximately two years. 


Wholesale Prices in June 


A further increase in the general 
level of wholesale prices for June, as 
compared with the preceding month, is 
shown by information gathered by the 
United States Department of Labor 
through the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
in representative markets of the coun~ 
try. According to the bureau’s revised 
index numbers, this increase measures 

24 per cent, which compares with an 
increase of 8% per cent from April 
to May. 

The largest price gains were reported 
for fuel and building materials, in each 
of which groups the June level was over 
4 per cent higher than that of May. 
Food articles averaged nearly 1% per 
cent higher and cloths and clothing 
over 2% per cent higher than in the 
month before. Metals showed an ad- 
vance of ? of one per cent, while no 
change in the price level was shown 
for chemicals and drugs and house 
furnishing goods. Farm products, on 
the contrary, due to declines in grains, 
hay and eggs, decreased % of one per 
cent in average price from May to 
June, while the group of miscellaneous 
commodities, due largely to the drop 
in cattle feed prices, decreased 12 per 
cent. 


No Bidders for Car Plant 


No bidders made their appearance, 
when Sheriff J. E. Cusick of Mont- 
gomery County, Ohio, offered the plant 
of the Barney & Smith Car Com- 
pany, Dayton, for sale at the court- 
house on July 12. No deposits had 
been received from prospective bid- 
ders. Valentine Winters, receiver of 
the company, stated that a reappraise- 
ment would be sought by court order 
in an effort to dispose of the prop- 
erty. The present appraisement is 
$200,000. A sale of the property can- 
not be made for less than two-thirds 
of the appraised value, which the bond- 
holders manifestly consider too high. 


Metal, Coal and Material Prices 


Metals—New York July 18, 1922 
Copper, electrolytic, cents per Ib......... 13.875 
Copper wire base, cents per Ib...... Pee en ac 
sed pete’ fed TSa cee ai aateeprice tue ae 5.42 
Zine, cenita per Ibo. ie ness aces seaesemee -72 
Tin, Straits, cents per Ib................ 31.375 


Bituminous Coal, f.o.b. Mines 
Smokeless mine run, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton 


) BOGS CONS... sete eedeecenecns $6.55 
Somerset mine run, Boston, net tons...... 3.50 
oe urgh, mine run, Pittsburgh, net tons eid 

klin, Til, , screenings, Chicago, net tons rie 
Cae IIL, screenings, Chicago, net tons oie fd 
Kansas screenings, Kansas City, net tonsa 4.25 


Materials - 
Rubber-covered wire, N. Y., cents per Ib... 


Weath ‘oof wire base, N. Y, cents per 15.50 
Conantchieage 1 ‘without bags. $2.05 
Lineeed ot (oa lota), N. Fg mae et 91.50 
White lead, (100-Ib. kee), N. ¥., cents perl, 12.50 
Turpentine (bbl. lots), 1.18 
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Proposed Subway for Lisbon 


The United States Department of 
Commerce reports that the promoters 
of the proposed subway for Lisbon, 
Portugal, are developing their plans, 
and it is stated they have recently 
presented a formal petition to the 
Municipal Chamber of Lisbon for the 
necessary authority to construct and 
operate such an _ undertaking. The 
chamber has requested the petitioners 
to supply it with detailed information 
~eoncerning the project in order that 
it may be properly considered. 


Another Record Shipment of 
Railway Material Made 


Another trainload of electric railway 
apparatus left the Pittsburgh plant of 
the Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 

- turing Company last week for France. 
The shipment consisted of equipment 
for the French Midi Railways as part 
of an order which totaled over $1,000,- 
000. The apparatus shipped weighed 

_ approximately 800 tons. 


Commercial Conference Called 


To assist in the development of inter- 
national good will and of better com- 
mercial relations a Pan-Pacific Com- 
mercial Conference will be held in Hon- 
olulu in October under the auspices of 
the Pan-Pacific Union. This is the 
fourth in the series of conferences which 
this organization is calling. The first 
was a conference of scientists, the sec- 
ond of educators and the third - of 
journalists. 


Saving in Repairs to Cars Effected 


Although there has been an increase 
in the number of cars in service on the 
Los Angeles (Cal.) Railway, making 
safety standards harder to maintain, 
the total cost of repairing cars as a 
result of accidents in the first five 
months of 1922 was only 3 per cent 
more than the cost for the same period 
in 1921. According to Two Bells, the 
official. publication of the Los Angeles 
Railway, the total number of accidents 

of all classes from Jan. 1 to June 1 
of this year was 6,257 against 6,084 in 
the same period a year ago. This 
shows another benefit of the safety- 
first practices. 


. Electrification Planned by French 


A special cable to the New York 
Times of July 4 states that the French 
Cabinet decided to communicate to the 
Reparation Commission a plan for con- 
struction by Germany on account of 
_ reparations several big power stations 
im the Rhone valley for electrification 

of the railroads in the district. All con- 
_ tracts made between the French gov- 
ernment and the German contractors 
_ will be submitted to the commission 
_ which will negotiate with the German 
_ government to secure payment to the 

contracting firms. A similar plan was 

proposed by the late Dr. Rathenau 
- several months ago and at that time 
Was rejected by the French government. 


a 


Rolling Stock 


Valdosta Street Railway, Valdosta, 
Ga., has ordered fare registers for all 
its cars from the Ohmer Fare Register 
Company, Dayton, Ohio. 

Cheyenne (Wyo.) Electric Railway 
has purchased two new cars of the 
Birney Safety type which will be put 
in operation during latter part of 
August. : 

Ottawa (Can.) Electric Railway has 
been authorized to spend $30,000 for 
the delivery within two months of 
twenty of the latest type Westinghouse 
motors equipped with helical gears. 

Savannah (Ga.) Electric & Power 
Company started the operation of new 
safety cars on the Habersham Street 
line on July 5. The thirty safety cars 
purchased cost more than $200,000. 

Muskogee Electric Traction Company, 
Muskogee, Okla., will purchase six new 
cars for use in the downtown district. 
As soon as the new cars arrive the 
company will begin rebuilding some of 
its old cars to provide more efficient 
service. 

New York Consolidated Railroad 
Corporation, which operates the sub- 
way and elevated lines of the Brook- 
lyn Rapid Transit System, has been 
directed by the New York Transit Com- 
mission to order and equip at once fifty 
new steel cars so as to retire the 
wooden cars which are now in service 
in the Centre Street loop, New York. 
Efforts are to be made to have this 
equipment ready for service during the 
coming winter. 


Track and Roadway 


El Paso (Tex.) Electric Railway is 
well under way with the work of laying 
double tracks at Five Points. _ The 
program of improvement represents an 
expenditure of $60,000. 

Valdosta (Ga.) Street Railway will 
extend its tracks several blocks if the 
commission approves its application for 
bond issue. 

Indiana Service Corporation, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., has been granted a fran- 
chise to double track Columbia Avenue 
from Anthony Boulevard to Crescent 
Avenue. 

Capital Traction Company, Washing- 
ton, D. C., has been authorized to 
extend its tracks over the new George- 
town bridge. The underground cur- 
rent system will be used at a cost of 
$150,000. 

Olean, Bradford & Salamanca Rail- 
way, Olean, N. Y., expects to 


_ strengthen, for heavier loading, various 


bridges over the entire system. An ex- 
tensive interchange track with the 
Erie Railroad will be built at Allegany, 
NY. 

Los Angeles (Cal.) Railway will re- 
construct Third Street from Main to 
Traction Street. New girder rail and 
ballast will be installed. Work will 


soon start on York Boulevard between 
Avenue 56 and Avenue 62. The track 
will be lowered and new ballast put in. 


New York, N. Y.—The Transit Com- 
mission received bids for land and 
river borings in connection with the 
plans for the construction of the Flush- 
ing extension of the Corona branch of 
the Queensboro subway. The lowest 
bidder was P. J. Heley, $2,944. 


Wichita Falls (Tex.) Traction Com- 
pany, expects to build within the next 
month two miles of track to the north 
side of the town bridging the Wichita 
River with 200 ft. of steel bridge which - 
has already been purchased. This im- 
provement will mean an investment of 
about $10,000. 

Westville, N. J—The Common Coun- 
cil of Westville, has appointed a com- 
mittee to confer with the Public Service 
Railway relative to removing tracks 
to the center of the borough streets. 
The tracks are now on the extreme 
western section along the Delaware 
River. 

Detroit (Mich.) Municipal Railway is 
continuing the extensive repair work, 
rehabilitating the former Detroit United 
Railway tracks and overhead system 
taken over by the city on May 15. Gen- 
eral manager Goodwin is desirous of 
equipping the new Belle Isle bridge 
with car tracks to provide for the rout- 
ing of through cars to the Isle from 
various parts of the city for a single 
fare. 

The Connecticut Company, New 
Haven, Conn., will shortly resume op- 
erations on the 14 mile line on North 
Main Street, Bridgeport, from the pres- 
ent terminus of the North Main line 
at Wentworth Street, to what is known 
as the Bethany Chapel switch. The line 
has not been in operation for the past 
three years. The company has been 
repairing the road-bed and tracks. 

Winnipeg (Man.) Electric Railway 
has practically completed the half mile 
double track extension on Academy 
Road. In various sections of the city 
track rehabilitation work is going on. 
Portions of the track on Osborne Street 
have been improved by putting in new 
stone sett liners. Work on relaying 
the intersections of Main and Dufferin 
and Main and Euclid is proceeding. 


Virginia Railway & Power Company, 
Richmond, Va., has received permission 
from the Common Council to remove 
its tracks from the loop around Broad, 
Marshall, Twenty-fourth and Twenty- 
fifth Streets and from other streets on 
Church Hill where there are duplicate 
tracks. In return the company must 
smooth-pave Twenty-fifth Street four 
blocks. The company will also double- 
track Jefferson Avenue. 

Tacoma Railway & Power Company, 
Tacoma, Wash., has been directed to 
pave between tracks on Pacific Avenue, 
between Twenty-fifth and Twenty-sixth 
Streets and to repair the pavement be- 
tween the tracks on north K Street 
from Division Avenue to north Eleventh 
Street; south K from Division Avenue 
to south Thirteenth; Sixth Avenue from 
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south E to south G Streets and north 
Twenty-sixth from Alder Street to 
Union Avenue. 

San Francisco-Oakland Terminal Rail- 
ways, San Francisco, Cal., will soon 
complete the final unit of reconstruc- 
tion work on the Oakland-Hayward 
roadbed along east Fourteenth Street 
because of the arrival of a large ship- 
ment of rails. The last unit will cost 
about $75,000. Double tracking is be- 
ing relaid along the Key Route Twenty- 
second Street line at an estiniated cost 
of $5,000. The company is also pre- 
paring to spend $130,000 on repaving 
and relaying of tracks along Telegraph 
Avenue from Fifty-fourth Street to the 
Berkeley line. 

The Connecticut Company, New 
Haven, Conn., will start work shortly 
on the relaying of trackage and road- 
bed along Union Street, Rockville, 
Conn. N. J. Scott, manager of the 
Hartford division, states that the work 
will cost between $17,000 and $20,000 
and will be done by the engineering de- 
partment of the company. The com- 
pany is also laying new ties and re- 
pairing the trackage on the suburban 
line from Rockville to Manchester, 
Conn., and also on the line to Stafford 
Springs, Conn. On the Union Street 
job in Rockville, 90-Ib. rail will be 
used, as the section of the track is 
located on a deep grade and must 
endure very. heavy traffic. 

Houston, Tex.—The new interurban 
line from Houston down the Ship Chan- 
nel and extending around the shores of 
Trinity Bay, serving numerous resorts 
on the water, has been brought nearer 
to realization by the action of the City 
Council of Houston in passing the 
proposition back to the promoters for 
a revision of plans before granting a 
franchise. Mayor B. E. Holcombe and 
other members of the Council say the 
franchise will be granted as soon as 
the desired changes in the plans are 
made. The promoters had already 
modified their original plans so that in- 
stead of using 4 miles of the municipal 
belt railway track they will use only 
half a mile, if the franchise is granted. 


Indiana Service Corporation, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., is considering a plan 
whereby the congested traffic conditions 
on Broadway near the General Electric 
plant .in Fort Wayne, Ind., during the 
noon and evening rush hours will be 
materially remedied. This will consist 
of the construction of a “Y” at Wall 
Street and the construction of car stor- 
age tracks at Wall and Broadway. The 
corporation has secured an option, on 
a triangular piece of property at the 
corner of Wall and Broadway at a price 
of $25,000 and this property will be 
purchased at this price provided the 
board of safety and the board of pub- 
lic works agree to give the traction 
company a franchise for the improve- 
ments. A present considerable diffi- 
culty has been experienced at this point 
when the great number of employees at 
the General Electric and Dudlo plants 
are turned upon the streets at noon 
and evening. 
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Power Houses 
Shops and Buildings 


Kansas City (Mo.) Railways through 
its receivers has authorized an addi- 
tion to the Trainmen’s building at 
Forty-eighth and Harrison Streets. 


“The building can now take care of 225 


ears’ and more than 600 men. 
Jackson (Miss.) Public Service Com- 
pany, through General Manager Brown, 
has just closed a contract for a new 
General Electric engine and boiler hay- 
ing 2,500 kw. capacity. The expendi- 


ture with auxiliary equipment involves 
$125,000. 


Trade Notes . 
Okonite Company, Passaic, N. - J., 
manufacturers of Okonite insulated 


wires and cables, splicing tapes, etc., 
has recently opened a branch office in 
San Francisco, Cal., at 509 New Call 
Building. S. Herbert Lanyon has been 
appointed manager. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa., an- 
nounces that H. D. Shute, vice-president 
and general sales manager of the com- 
pany, has been elected a member of the 
board of directors of the Standard 
Underground Cable Company. 


The Standard Underground Cable 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., announces 
that A. B. Saurman, general sales man- 
ager for the company, has been elected 
a vice-president and will combine the 
duties of his new office with his pre- 
vious duties. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
changed its Richmond (Va.) represen- 
tation from a field location to a sub- 
office. The change was made to meet 
increased activities at that point. The 
new office is in the Virginia Railway & 
Power Company Building, and W. O. 
Peale is in charge. 


O. O. Berry, of the Wheeler-Schebler 
Company, Indianapolis, Ind., manufac- 
turers of carburetors, was elected chair- 
man of the Indiana section of the Soci- 
ety of Automotive Engineers at a recent 
meeting. Lon R. Smith, vice-president 
of the Midwest Engine Company, who 
has just retired as chairman, was named 
vice chairman. Bert F..Kelly, of the 
Weidley Motors Company, was named 
secretary, and Mark A. Smith, of the 
Midwest company, treasurer. 


The Johns-Pratt Company, Hart- 
ford, Conn., whose selling arrange- 
ments through the Johns-Manville 
Company were recently dissolved, has 
established a Pacific Coast branch of 
its own. This office, located in the Call 
Building, New Montgomery Street, San 
Francisco, will be in charge of A. J. 
Moan. Mr. Moan was with Johns- 
Manville Company for a number of 
years and is familiar with the Johns- 
Pratt line of Noark fuses and _ protec- 
tive devices, Vulcabeston packing and 
Johns-Pratt molded insulation. To 
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facilitate deliveries on the coast, a 
comprehensive stock of all lines will 
be carried at San Francisco. 

Heine Safety Boiler Company, St. 
Louis, has sent a letter of instructions 
to all of its erecting men in regard to 
a special kind of service to customers 
which they are expected in the future 
to render. This is to visit different 
installations of Heine boilers from 
time to time, according to a list to be 
furnished by the main office, to receive 
complaints and make recommendations 
as to ways in which the setting or 
operation of the boilers can be im- 
proved. It is expected that by this 
plan users of these boilers will re- 
interest’ of the Heine 
company in them does not cease with 
the final payment. The erection en- 
gineers are also authorized on these 
visits to accept orders for repair parts, 
should they be required. 


New Advertising Literature 


General Motors Trucks Company, 
Pontiac, Mich., has issued a twenty- 
page booklet which serves as a résumé 
of outstanding features of G M C 
trucks. The G M C two-range trans- 
mission is described in detail. 


Hydraulic Society, New York, N. Y., 
has just issued a second edition of its 
phamphlet entitled “Trade Standards 
in the Pump Industry.” This edition 
contains some additional tables and ex- 
planatory data and also a revised list 
of members of the society. 


Metals Coating Company of America, 
Philadelphia, Pa., has issued a pamphlet 
describing the Schoop metal coating 
process. [Illustrations are given of 
various uses made by electric railways, 
such as the coating with zine of trans- 
mission towers, car frames, railway 
structures, etc. 


Briscoe Devices Corporation, Pontiac, 
Mich., is advertising its Scoe carburetor ~ 
in a booklet, explaining in detail the 
phases of its operation. The travel of 
the carburetor is governed entirely by 
the quantity of air drawn in by the 
motor. The pamphlet states that for 
the medium-priced car, weighing from 
2,200 to 2,400 lbs., a mixture of air 
may be used which will give an Hei 
of 20 miles to the gallon. 


The Younglove Construction Cau: 
pany, Sioux City, Ia., has been appointed 
representatives of the Conveyors Cor- 
poration of America, 326 West Madison 
Street, Chicago, Ill., for the sale of 
American Trolley Carriers’ in north- 
western Iowa, and in South Dakota. 
The new representatives located in the 
United Bank Building, Sioux City are 
well and favorably known in that sec- 
tion of the country as designers and 
builders of grain elevators, flour mills, 
transfer houses and coal pockets. The 
American Trolley Carrier is equipment 
for handling coal from cars to storage 
pile or overhead silos by means of mon- 
orail and through the use of self- 
dumping buckets. 


